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THE 
ISLANDS THAT LIKE 
TO BE VY 


In the years that have gone, anever-ending stream 
of American visitors went year by year to Great 
Britain and Ireland; how many of them must be 
longing for the time when they will do so again! 
Even in these days of war, however, Ametican visi- 
tors of distinction on exploratory pilgrimages, have 
not been lacking and although you may not be able 
at the moment to visit these islands the day will 
surely return when the American tourist can and 
will be welcomed as in the past. To the thrill of 
visiting places time-hallowed before Columbus, 
will be added the knowledge that they will be still 
more hallowed as the final outposts of Civilisation 
which withstood the onslaught of the Barbarian. 


So, when lights gleam again in hearts and hearths 
and homes—as they burn still in the spirit—of the 
Old World, these little sea-girt isles will once again 
open arms of welcome to their kith and kin from 
the New World who stood by them in their struggle 
for liberty and democracy. 


Meantime, the British and Irish Railways continue 
to maintain their contact with their American 
friends through the General Traffic Manager in 
New York, C. M. Turner. 


Associated 
BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
Iueorporated 


C. M. TuRNER, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, (16 West 49th Street) New York, N.Y. 
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A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


PEP FED IVF Vea 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 
American Woman’s Club, is now one of New York’s 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 
Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 


* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 * Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 
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WINTER 
J TRAIN SERVICE 


S THE Florida season approaches its peak, Coast Line’s 1941- 
1942 fleet of vacation trains is ready to bring your vacation 
“hours nearer”. 


Giving you your greatest choice of Pullman and de luxe coach 

accommodations... . travel luxuries and services... . swift and 

° convenient schedules, these fine trains characterize the spirit of 
*, winter vacation. 


* Ifyou are planning a trip South, we suggest that you look over this 
list of trains, consult your local ticket agent and make reservations 


Sl g FINE TRAINS DAILY 


s 
a es The Largest Fleet —Your Greatest Choice 
.* *FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) —“‘Aristocrat of Winter Trains.’’ 55th 
. consecutive season. All-Pullman. Diesel-powered. Only 24 hours New York-Miami! 
’ *FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast)—Through Pullman and de luxe coaches. 
Serving Jacksonville, Orlando, Fort Myers, Tampa, Sarasota, Clearwater, St. Peters- 
burg, Central, South and West Coast resorts. Over one hour faster this season. 
*FLORIDA SPECIAL (Boston-Washington Section) —Through Pullmans 
between Boston and Miami, Tampa, Sarasota (via Orlando) and St. Petersburg 
(via Dunnellon). Coach service from Boston to Washington, all-Pullman south 
of Washington. 
*THE MIAMIAN—Fast, distinguished one-night-out solid Pullman train to 
Florida East Coast points. Forenoon arrivals (Miami 12:50 P.M.) 
*The only Recreation-Entertainment cars in the world, with 
hostess, music and games, are featured on these trains. 
THE CHAMPION—Famous all-coach streamliner. Reclining seat 
coaches (all seats reserved). New York to Miami in 25 hours. 
VACATIONER —America’s greatest super de luxe all-coach train. 
Diesel-powered. Earlier arrivals Florida East Coast resorts. 
HAVANA SPECIAL— Latest departures, earliest arrivals—‘‘saves a 
full business day.”’ Pullmans and coaches to all Florida. 
PALMETTO LIMITED-—Serving the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Through sleeping cars to important Mid-South resorts. Coaches. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated in connection 
with Florida East Coast Railway. 
The Largest Fleet of Diesel-Electric Passenger Locomotives in 
the Southeast operates over the Atlantic Coast Line Rallroad. 
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The flash explodes! Bruin had been banqueting on honey, and his hungry tongue hung greedily from his mouth. A second later 
he was headed south on the fastest run he had ever made in his life. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE NIGHT 


Howard Cleaves, prepar- 

ing for a night on Milli- 

nocket Lake, | Maine, 

mounts his powerful 

searchlights at the bow 
of his. boat. 


IN THE WILDS 


By HOWARD CLEAVES 


With photographs by the author 


WIHULD-LIFE photography has been my profession for many years and it has 
also been a source of great pleasure. When animals are in their natural surround- 
ings, going about their own affairs in their own way, they are more entertaining 
than anything else I know of. I never get tired watching them. 

I cannot see why anyone should exaggerate or dramatize the doings of wild 
creatures; if they can be pictured or described just as they really are, they are 
more interesting, more fascinating, stranger and funnier than anything anybody 
can invent about them. 

Some of the wild creatures that are shown here I saw in distant places; others 
I found in my own back yard or not far from my home. Some had no idea that 
anything unusual was going on, and proceeded with their private lives exactly 
as they would have done if I had not been there; others undoubtedly thought some 
very queer things were happening, and reacted in their own individual and entirely 
natural ways. I invite you to see them with me as they really were. 

Of course, the first thing a wild-life photographer has to do is to get near his 
subject. There are a few places on the earth’s surface, like the Galapagos Islands 
or Antarctica, where the animals do not know enough about men to be afraid of 
them. Once in a while some animal may let you approach him; but as a rule 
he will not let you come close enough to take his picture. A telephoto lens helps, 
but even with it some kind of blind is often a necessity. 


SCARBACK, THE HOMEMAKER 


This is Scarback, a chipmunk that lived near the Cleaves’ tent at the foot of Long’s Peak in the Colorado 
Rocki At the moment he is busy carrying away a bit of a New York newspaper which he used 

a lining for his home for the winter to come. A friendly and amusing creature, he got his name from 
a crescent-shaped scar in the middle of his back, doubtlessly caused by a fierce battle with a rival. 


These two young kingfisher gulls have just been removed Returning from a trip to the Bay of Fundy, Mr. and Mrs. Minister Gull disgorge — 

from their Cape Cod nest. Now they are locked in a bull- their catch on the beach boulders of Lake George, Nova Scotia. Later, their 

dog grip which lasted for minutes. Later they will be re- downy gull chicks will emerge from their hiding places among rocks and stumps 
turned to their home. to enjoy their breakfast. 


A blind may be as simple a thing as a brush pile or tree or 

| wall; or it may be an elaborate hoax like that played by the 
Keartons, English bird-photographers, on the birds that came to 
drink at a pool. The Keartons had noticed that the birds paid 
little attention to some cattle which also drank there, so they 
constructed an imitation steer, one brother being the front legs 
and the other the hind legs, while the camera peered through a 
hole in the head. In this circus-like contraption they ambled 
down to the pond, and the birds accepted them for just what 
they seemed to be. William L. Finley of Oregon successfully 
disguised himself as a cactus plant in the deserts of the South- 
west and as a patch of snow in the high Sierra, where he fooled 
the mountain goats so completely that he got perhaps the most 
intimate pictures of them that have ever been taken. Any way 
that works is a good way. 

My very first blind was a soap box covered with bark, under 
which I put my camera with a string tied to the shutter release, 
while I stationed myself at a distance with the other end of the 
string. But this method has many drawbacks. Grasses or twigs 

may become entangled with the thread and trip the shutter. If 
the thread is long, wind pressure may be enough to do it. Once 
I had my camera set up three feet from the nest of a ground 
robin or towhee, and the mother bird, who seemed to be sus- 
picious about the situation, alighted on the pull thread and gaye 
me a blank negative. 

A blind into which the photographer can get with his camera 
is better under most circumstances. The first blind I made of 
that sort was patterned after one designed by Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman, now head of the Bird Department of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. It is an umbrella 
with a hole in the top for ventilation—one of those used by 
umbrella stores as advertisements is fine for this—with a tent 
of green denim draped around it. I still have parts of that 
original blind and am still using it. 

Later, when I went to Labrador, I devised a new blind to 
suit conditions there. The umbrella blind stands on a single rod 
thrust into the earth; but in many places along the Labrador 
coast there is not enough soil to hold a rod, so I made a blind 
that would rest on the surface. The frame is of rattan ribs fitted 
together with brass ferules and rounded like an igloo, and the 
whole is covered with imitation grass. I called it the magic- 
carpet blind. In either of these I often worked within two or 
three feet of an animal without disturbing him at all. 

The fact is that most animals, especially birds, soon accept any 


® 


inanimate object as part of the scene. They will even ignore a 
scarecrow after it has! been in position for a while. Once, on 
the east coast of Cape Charles, Virginia, I had set up my 
umbrella blind near a scarecrow that was supposedly protecting 
a field. So little had it impressed a pair of house wrens, how- 
ever, that they were trying to build a nest in a hole in the elbow 
of its coat, and the male bird was using its head as a song 
perch. The nest was not progressing satisfactorily, because as 
fast as the birds carried their building material in at the elbow, 
it dropped out at the wrist and accumulated in a little pile on the 
ground. This finally seemed to discourage them, and apparently 
they thought the blind might have better possibilities. At any 
rate, the first I knew, from my post inside, I heard tiny toes 
scratching the cloth overhead. From the corner of my eye, as | 
crouched motionless, I saw a little head peep in at one of the ob- 
servation holes at my right. Then, without hesitation, the bird 
flew in from the hole to my shoulder, ran down my sleeve to my 
elbow and halfway down my forearm, and flew out of the 
window through which the camera lens was trained. 

Among the shyest of all gulls are the great black-backed, 
known also as minister and coffin-carrier gulls because of the 
black frock coat they wear. If you see a convention of gulls on 
the beach and they take wing, the chances are that the first 
off the ground will be the great black-backed. This well-earned 
reputation for aloofness challenged me, some years ago, to go 
to Nova Scotia and see if I could bring back some close-ups of 
their daily lives. 

From Harrison F. Lewis, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, with 
whom I had considerable correspondence while I was Secretary 
of the American Bird-Banding Association, I had learned that 
these gulls were breeding on some islands on Lake George. With 
a young assistant, G. Kingsley Noble, late head of the Depart- 
ment of Herpetology of the American Museum of Natural 
History, I camped for a week on an island about a quarter of a 
mile from the nearest breeding island. 

Every day Noble and I rowed to the breeding island and 
walked together to the blind. I entered it and he walked ostenta- 
tiously away. Bird photographers had a theory that a bird would 


ese two tree swallows are members of a flock of about one hundred 
ousand birds which fly south in mid-August. En route they spend a few 
-eks near South Amboy, New Jersey. About the end of September 
ey will set out for their winter home. At the right are two wood ibis 
__ chicks photographed at Lake Cuthbert in southern Florida. 7 
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A West Virginia mother possum carries her whole family on her back. 

When they are born baby possums are about the size of a lima bean, 

and they spend their first weeks, like young kangaroos, living, in their 
mother’s pouch: 


Rag, Tag and Bobtail are the appropriate names given to these three 
orphan raccoons sent from the back country to the zoo in San Diego, 
California. 


For all its unsavory reputation, the skunk is a pretty creature—a pretty 
creature which Mr. Cleaves has seldom cared to photograph. Here are 
four baby skunks with their flags ‘up heralding danger. 


removed from its moth 


This baby possum, one 
family of nine, has just b 


pouch. Though it is & 
young that its eyes are me 
yet open, it is already abl 


to hang by its prehensil 


tail. 


be reassured if it saw somebody walk away|from a blind, 
even though two persons had gone to it. It does some- 
times seem to be true. You can fool a crow that way. 
Crows are smart, but they can’t count, even up to two. 
Whether gulls can count or not, they came. When the 
blind had been in position for twenty-four hours, and 
every day aftér that, these notoriously unapproachable 
birds were all around it soon after I entered. They blun- 
dered over the guy ropes within two or three feet of me, 
and actually perched on top of it. They could have seen 
me inside if they had tried, but they were absolutely 
unsuspicious and went ahead with their everyday lives 
as if there were no human being within miles. They dis-. 
gorged fish on the beach for their young—fish for which 
they had gone miles to the ocean and the Bay of Fundy. 
Some birds find their food close at hand, but the great 
black-backed gulls had a long trip to market. Then I was 
a spectator at a performance that seemed like some sort 
of odd game. A gull would take a feather or a bit of fern 
in his bill, wade out belly-deep into the lake, swash it 
around in the water, and then strut solemnly about, carry- 
ing it and making peculiar grunting and moaning sounds. 
I got pictures of all this—the first, I believe, ever taken. 
I photographed one bird in the act of trumpeting to his 
mate; he was so close that I could look down his throat. 
These were all still pictures. Sixteen years later I 
went back and did it all over again in motion pictures; 
and on this second stay the reaction of the gulls to the 
blind was entirely different at first. This time I had no 
assistant with me. A farmer took me to the island in a 
leaky old launch each morning and left me there. I now 
had both the umbrella blind and the magic carpet. I set 
the latter up and left it in place day and night. Remem- 
bering how the gulls had perched on top of my blind on 
the earlier trip, I wanted a picture of them doing it; so 
I also set up the umbrella blind about fifteen feet from 
the magic carpet and waited in it for about half a day; 
but no gull perched on either of them. This might mean — 
that since nobody had walked away, they were suspicious. 
However, the umbrella blind was flapping in the wind, 
and I thought that might have made them uneasy, so I 
took it down, set up my camera outside the magic carpet, 
ran a string into that blind, got inside and waited. The 
birds had of course seen me enter, and nobody had 
walked away from it; yet inside of an hour there was a 


{ 


gull on top of it. The flapping of the umbrella blind had 


evidently been responsible for their not coming before. 
I reached up through the hole at the top and touched the gull’s 
rough legs. He pranced around a little, looked down but did 


not see my fingers, which were behind his legs, and remained 


where he was. I put my hand up farther and tickled his 
feathered belly, and at the same moment pulled the string and 
photographed gull; blind, and my hand touching the bird. I 
wouldn’t expect anybody to believe that if I hadn’t the motion 
picture to prove it. 

Once \in Labrador I spent a whole morning in the magic- 
carpet blind, about thirty feet from the nest of a red-throated 
loon, on the edge of a pond, waiting for her to return to her 
‘single egg. Several times she came to within a few feet of it, 
but she would not venture closer. At noon I went to the boat 
for lunch, and when I came back I brought the boatman with 
me. The nest was deserted, as before, but the egg had been 
moved from one side of it to the other and was still warm. The 
old bird had been there while I was away. So this time, when 
I was concealed, the boatrman walked back to the boat. Within 
ten minutes the loon came to the pond, and soon afterward 
climbed up the low bank to the nest and I got the movie I 
wanted. That seemed good evidence that she had been reassured 

by seeing one person go away. 

But now that she was on the nest, it was almost impossible to 
get her off again. I spoke, inside the blind, but she did not 


budge. I raised my voice and scolded: “You old rascal! You 
pretty creature! You beautiful red-throat! Get off of there!” 
She was uneasy, but she stuck. At last I popped my head out 
and shouted at her. Even then it took her several seconds to 
realize that somebody was actually as close to her as that. When 
she did, she went off in a hurry; but before long she was back, 
though now she certainly knew I was in the blind; and she 
stayed all the rest of the afternoon. 

Evidently that theory will bear more experimentation. I 
have come to the conclusion that ‘out of sight, out of mind,” 
is generally true of birds. 

Even more necessary than a blind to a nature photographer 
is as wide a familiarity as he can get with the ways of animals. 
All that one can learn is not enough. The summer and winter 
homes of a subject, his haunts by day and by night, where he 
is likely te go for his food, what bait will attract him, how 
his kind usually acts under given circumstances,—all these 
things are important. One should even know his personal tem-. 
perament if possible, for two animals may differ as widely 
in disposition as two human beings. Some fish hawks have 
returned to their eggs or young almost as soon as I disappeared 
within the blind, while others were much more suspicious, and 
slower about returning. One piping plover made me work all 
afternoon without getting a picture, while another let me 
stand in the open and take a fine photograph of her approach- 


(Continued on page 35) 


DIVE BOMBER 


A decoy goldfish brought this fish hawk swooping down to a pond on Staten Island. The splash was caused by the dropped decoy, 
weighing a pound, which the osprey could not lift. The fish hawk, or osprey, weighs three and a half pounds and has a wingspread of 


five and a half feet. 


Ospreys are common along the New Jersey coast. They go south in September and October and return north in 
March or April. 


By GEORGE W. GREENWOOD 


With photographs by Carolyn Ramsey 


CUTTING THE CANE 


During the grinding sea- 
son in Louisiana thou- 
sands of acres of cane are 
cut, topped and stripped 
of leaves. Using huge 
knives, the Negroes work 
much as they did on the 
plantations of pre-Civil 
War days. However, the 
old methods of gathering 
the cane are yielding 
gradually to the mechani- 
cal harvester which cuts 
the cane, tops it, strips 
it and conveys it to a 
central point. 


«*AH KNOWS who is yo-all, yeah. Yo-all is thuh new Mistuh Chemicyst.” 
It was my first meal at the plantation boarding house. Hannah had started early 
to learn who were the hands she would feed during the sugar crop. 

She was right enough, about my being the new “Mr. Chemist.” But she didn’t - a 
realize how very new everything was to me. 

The stagnant bayous of the Mississippi River delta, live oaks with their Spanish 
moss waving in lazy breezes, the heavy limbs and leaves of magnolias, the very a 
sugar cane itself: they were all fascinatingly foreign to me. , 

“Bench Chemist” was my title, analysis of sugar-cane juice was my duty. But 
where I went to school, in northern Pennsylvania, chemistry labs did not have 
juice benches, nor the Brix hydrometers and normal weights that a bench chemist : 
must use. ; . 

“Yes, Hannah, I’m the new Mistuh Chemicyst,”’ I admitted, doubtfully. 

Though grinding was not to start for a few days, two of us were already claim- 
ing our grits and potato stew at the boarding house that morning. 

While we ate, ‘‘Uncle Lesma” introduced to me the inconsistent dialect so 
peculiar to Creole America. It is a charming combination of the South’s soft ac- 7 
cent, with the backward sentence structure of French. 

“So you fum Pennsylvainyuh. What state Pennsylvainyuh is in? That be most 
near part of Canada, no? You-all talk French up there like here, no? I bin 
knowin’ once, fella fum Pennsylvainyuh. He name Robichaux; ou, no, Robi’son. 4 
You-all know a Robi’son up thata way?” 


Uncle Lesma had worked with a sugar mill every crop for 
forty-seven years. He had carried cane stalks to feed an 
open-pan mill in 1890. “Since when I ain’ miss one crop, nor 
no part of no crop, nor neither I ain’ change one sugar mill 
to “nother in middle of grindin’, no. 

“Come after grindin’, I go home by my liddle farm every 
year. I got it a liddle, liddle place on the pave, down the 
' bayou. It be about less ’n fourteen acre deep an’ might can be 

a half a acre wide. That be about near seben square acre.” 


For myself, I was at the factory early that crop, not to help. 


prepare it, but to prepare myself. Had anyone asked a month 
before, I should have guessed that sugar grew in twenty-five- 
pound sacks. Now I was suddenly in the heart of the whole 
picturesque sugar industry. 

And it was the duty of the bench chemist to find out how 
much sugar the cane contained: how much the cane was 
worth! 

Men who had been ‘born and raised with cane, who had 
_ grown it and milled it and bought it and sold it all their lives, 
had to take my untrained figures for its valuation. 

After meeting Numa and Big Thiac, I knew my hardest 
job would be to earn the confidence of our growers. 

They had the sugar background. 

They thought I should have background, too. So it was 
necessary for me to become familiar with the industry and 
agriculture of sugar, from the ground up and from the twen- 
tieth century back. 

Sugar cane, I learned, is an overgrown grass native to the 
Orient. It was carried to Spain by the Moors, and taken to 
the West Indies soon after 1492. In 1718 it was carried from 
Martinique across the Gulf to Louisiana. 

The juices were first used only for making syrups, and the 
popular rum known as tafia. 

In 1751, Jesuit missionaries, hoping to make granulated 
sugar, started a crop in the heart of old New Orleans. But 
it was nearly 1800 before white sugar crystals of commercial 
use were actually produced by Etienne de Bore, New Orleans 
mayor. 

Since then, sugar has become the major industry of half 
the state. Uncle Lesma claims, “It’s the most expensive 
manufactory we got in the worl’, makin’ sugar, for true, 
yeah.” 

But this becomes historical agriculture. My own familiarity 
with the cane is only of the grinding seasons. After grindin’, 
when the mill is shut down, the laboratory equipment and its 
chemists are put away for nine months. 

Grindin’ is a distinct season, separate in every way from 
the rest of the year. For the sugar business is a peculiar com- 
bination of farm and factory. 

From January to September, the cane country is a quiet 
farming region. The fields are cultivated casually by the 
natives. The chief engineer has only a few men in the fac- 
tory, working on mill repairs. There is very little traffic and 
no loose money in the bayou country. 

In early October, people begin to gather in to make grindin’. 
From up-state and from out-of-state, white men and black 
come to South Louisiana for three months of concentrated 
work. Almost overnight, the erstwhile agricultural communi- 


ties along Bayou Teche and Bayou LaFourche become noisy, 


dirty, busy industrial towns, teeming with people with money 
to spend. 

And they spend it! When grindin’ is ended and the last pay 
drawn for the crop, there will be many a darkey and some 
white men penniless, prepared to ask loans on the strength 
of next year’s work. 

“T comin’ back boss, for true. I like work for y’ll. My 
home it be two hund’ed mile no’th fum hyar, but I comin’ 
back nex’ Octobuh an’ I wanta know you could len’ me ten 


dolla’ to then.” A small advance against nine months’ idleness. 

Mr. Thibaut is usually a genial general manager. If he 
knows the man well, he’ll possibly hand out the ten. And if 
he knows him better, he’ll probably charge it off immediately 
to personal charity. 

On Christmas eve our timekeeper sat up late, lending a 
dollar bill to every darkey who came in. 

One boy surprised him by refusing the bill. ‘“Mistuh Tebo 
is in?” 

Mr. Thibaut came out to the front office. The darkey 
twisted his hat in his hand nervously and mumbled apologies. 

“Speak up, Ben. What is it you want? You want more 
than one dollar, is that it?” 

The boy’s voice became indignant. “You knows, boss, I 
don’ never gotta ask no money. When we-all plays the cards 
in the shack, I don’ loss. Boss, you-all knows, an’ God, he 
know too, I don’ ask no money.” He fidgeted, shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other, leaned against the wall for 
a moment and then stood up again. 

“Come on, Ben. You want something. Tell me what it is.” 
Mr. Thibaut smiled, and Ben gave a short nervous grin. 

“Well, boss, I bin workin’ hard an’ take good care 0’ my 
pay, an’ God’s truth I ain’ need none money from y’all. But 
this is private an’ kinda pussonal, could these othuh gen’men 
inthe Ofis 4.2 

“Never mind these other ‘gen’men,’ Ben. Just tell me what 
you want.” 

“Well, boss, you-all got some blanket here. An’ my gal 
fr’en, she bin cuttin’ cane an’ got fi’ dolla’. She jus’ come fum 
cuttin’ cane today, an’ I bin with huh all evenin’ an’ got two 
dolla’ fum huh. I wonduh you could len’ me one o’ them 
blanket, I could sleep with my gal fr’en tonight an’ get huh 
othuh th’ee dolla’, when I tells huh how bads I needs it so. 
An’ nen I bring him back the blanket tomorrow sure, an’ lets 
my gal she go home to huh husban’.”’ 

The first of October a man wanders through the cane fields 
with a little black tube. Now and again he sticks a knife blade 
into a stalk of cane, puts a drop of cane juice in his tube, 
squints through it at the sky, and writes down some figures. 

He is the cane tester. His small refractometer tells him ap- 
proximately how ripe the cane is. He can advise each grower 
which block to cut first, in order to allow the slower-ripening 
fields more time to approach maturity. 

Around October tenth the cutting begins. 

Enole plantation has a hundred knives, lazily working down 
a hundred rows, trimming the green tops and shucks from the 
canes and tossing the bare stalks into heaps. Each knife earns 


$1.50 a day. 


On Glenwood plantation the knives work in crews of four, 
each crew being paid according to the number of tons cut. 
They work a bit faster than the Enole men, but not so care- 
fully. 

On Woodlawn, a large, chattering mowing machine marches 
through the fields. Behind it, two rows of cane stalks lie wilt- 
ing on the ground. This machine-cut cane is allowed to dry 
in the sun for a few hours. Then it is burned, the burning 
being so brief that only the shucks are destroyed. Black boys 
pick up the charred stalks, piling them in heap rows just like 
the hand-cut canes. 

On each of the three plantations, the cutters are followed 
by the saucily swinging boom and grab of the cane loader. 


‘Like a hungry spider, the grab stretches its eight arms down 


toward the heap row, drops from the boom by a small thread, 
seizes a ‘heap of cane and climbs back up its thread! The 
boom swings about, the grab releases its cane, a waiting cart 
catches it. 

“Hep, hep, Ho,” and the mules pull the loader a bit farther - 
along the row. The span hitched to the cane cart moves a step 
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or two, the loader boom swings across another heap, 
and the grab pounces down to make another capture. 

When the cart carries a full load, it rumbles down 
the row and along a headland to a hoist. The hoist 
lifts the load from every cart, piles several loads into 
a large truck, and the cane is really on its way to be 
ground. 

Cane truck drivers are always in a hurry. Usually 
they overload their trailers. Seventeen tons net is not 
a rare weight. 

The drivers wonder why they have tire trouble. 

Uncle Lesma told me one day. “We an’ got trouble 
none. Why, down the bayou a man live have seex 
truck, an’ he’s tire she got it don’ do no good for true. 
Two thousing dolla’ for tire on that seex truck one 
grindin’. An’ it ain’ the heavy load as do it. Som’time 
he got nineteen tawn, she don’ bus’ he tire. It the 
trailer when she empty. Then them tire bounce around 
all over, go jimg-jing, he bus’ up inside an’ the tire 
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A grab attached to a swinging boom picks up huge 

heaps of cane and drops them into a waiting wagon 

drawn by a small tractor. After it has been weighed 

the cane will be stacked in huge piles awaiting its 
trip to the factory. 


she blow up, yeah.” That was Uncle Lesma’s ex- 
planation. 

Many of the growers followed their cane to the 
factory to learn its value. Numa was a welcome vis- 
itor at our laboratory, daily waving, “Bonjour, bon- 
jour; what my sucro’ was today?” 

If it were too low, or too high, he could make his 
field hands cut differently. Or he could move to an- 
other piece of land, if he were in a block of green 
cane. 

Numa was one of our sharpest farmers. His crop 
wasn’t large, but he was always thinkin’ about it: 
how to get cane that would test higher in sucrose, 
or how to haul more tons to the factory before cold 
weather. 


Co-operative milling offered peculiar 


problems and situations. All our growers 


owned the factory collectively. Ours was 
the world’s first co-operative sugar house, 
successfully organized by Mr. Thibaut 
because someone told him it couldn’t be 
done. 

The cane was ground on a pro-rata 
basis, each grower being allowed to haul 
a certain limited tonnage daily. If a 
freeze should catch the cane, no member 
would lose a greater proportion of his 
crop than the others. 

Occasionally the mill ground faster 
than anticipated, and everyone was al- 
lowed to haul all the cane he could. 

Numa was always ready. He was in 
town for a shave one evening when Mr. 
Thibaut told him there would be no limit 
the following day. Numa forgot his 
shave and wandered homeward, thinkin’. 

The next night he asked a group of us 
in the lab, “What you-all think I haul to- 
day? My limit be sixty ton. And today 
I have to haul from way back two mile 
‘from Nellie hoist, a block o’ 28-11 what 
I- gotta get out before it rain.”’ 

The timekeeper guessed seventy-three. 
A sample boy said seventy. The chief 
chemist, who rather respected Numa’s 
thinkin’ when it got started, said seventy- 
five tons. 

Glenwood’s overseer knew more about 
the problem. ‘‘That’s a long haul. You 
have one tractor cart and one mule cart. 
Your mulés can’t make as many trips as 
that tractor. No, I don’t see how you 
could handle seventy tons.” 

“Well, sirs, I haul a hunnert an th’ee 
ton. My mule cart make a trip just as 
much as the tractor. 

“See, when Mr. Thibaut tell me the 


bars are down, I go right home. An’ 
my wife she say, ‘Where your shave?’ 

“T tell her, ‘No limit tomorrow!’ An’ 
I keep thinkin’. 

‘This mornin’ we start soon, soon. No 
sun yet. We hitch two mule to the cart, 
an’ I tell the man drive lak hell. I got 
it two mule more at the stable. When 
come eight thutty an’ the cart whippin’ 
back from Nellie, I call him in, change 
them mule quick. Two fresh mule run 
back to my loader an’ work lak hell to 
dinnertime. Then I hitch him up the first 
two mule up ag’in an’ let the secon’ span 
res’ some more. An’ middle o’ evenin’ 
come, I change ag’in. Alla time, two 
mule work lak hell, two rest. An’ it 
gives a hunnert an’ th’ee ton.” 

And Numa still needed a shave. 

Arrived at the mill, the cane is 
weighed before big derricks hoist it from 
the trucks. 

The derrick at our mill was large and 
black and looked like a scaffold ready for 
Long John Silver. But it would swing 
busily about, and pile the cane in stacks, 
and take it from the stack to feed the 
mill, 

On a belt conveyor the cane passes 
through a box in which heavy knives re- 
volve at high speed. These knives split 
and slash the cane, so that the juice may 
be more easily extracted. 

Big rolls work like washing-machine 
wringers—with 35,000 pounds hydraulic 


pressure, They tear the stalks apart aud 
crush out the sweet juice. 

When the cane fiber is pressed dry, 
water —— “maceration water” — is poured 
on it to rinse the sugar out just as soap 
is rinsed from clothes in laundering. 
This water is pressed out again until only 
a dry, pulpy fiber remains of the cane. 
It is called “bagasse,” and is used in mak- 
ing Celotex. (‘‘Silly-Tex,” the darkies 
call it.) 

Or it may be used, as ours was, to feed 
special furnaces. The bagasse furnaces 
heat boilers which make steam to grind 
more cane, to make more bagasse to raise 
more steam to grind cane. 

That’s an endless cycle, from October 
through December. But the juices, mean- 
while, are getting somewhere. 

In a large settling tank, the dirt in the 
juice, bits of bagasse, all solid impurities 
settle to the bottom as “mud.” The mud 
is drawn off, while the clear juice flows 
on to be boiled down to syrup. 

Mud is thin and soupy and sweet. The 
sugar must be taken from it before it is 
thrown to the ditch. Filter presses 
squeeze the juice from the mud through 
heavy canvas. 

Sometimes a press leaks. It may sud- 
denly spurt mud all over the press floor. 
Sometimes one of the press operators is 
around, and is drenched with the filthy 
stuff. 

(Continued on page 35) 


ate-bellum cane planters possessed magnificent mansions 

ong the Louisiana bayous. This mansion was built a 

ntury ago by Alexandre Roman, the first Creole governor 

Louisiana. An allée of giant live oaks stretches for half 
a mile in front of the house. 


Negro children like to take their sugar directly from 
the cane. By twisting the stalks, this youngster lets the 
juice pour into his mouth. 


: 
S U.S, Forest Service 
The workmen who gather Christmas trees are trained foresters generally supervised by someone representing the United States Forest 
Service. This woodsman is cutting a Douglas fir near Sula, Montana. 


BRINGING HOME OUR CHRISTMAS TREES | 


WIGH in the Adirondacks one morning soon after Labor Day, a freight-train By VINCENT CREAMER 
fireman caught a Go signal from the brakeman thirty cars back. 

“All right, Santa Claus!” the fireman yelled to his engineer, across the cab. “Start . 
your reindeer prancin’ !’’ 

The engine chuffed and labored and rolled the train off down the mountains. 
A delightful fragrance emanated from this shipment wherever it passed. Because, 
stacked close in the cars were 90,000 baby balsam firs—the vanguard of 850,000 
Christmas trees to be used in New York City alone. 

That was in early September. A small army of workmen had already arranged 
for your beautiful little yule tree to be conveniently at hand, no matter where you 
live. The workmen actually started their job in July when they tramped into the 
high forests and began marking saplings. By late August, axes had begun to 
swing. Before December 1 approximately 15,000,000 trees were destined to be cut, 
tied, stacked, hauled on sleds or trucks to ships or railroads, moved to wholesale 
marts, stored, sorted again, dressed up a little and distributed everywhere so they 
would be right under Mr. and Mrs. America’s nose. The fifty cents or one dollar 
you pay for one shapely little evergreen seems trivial, but back of it is a little- 
known industry representing some $20,000,000 a year. This is second only to 
Santa’s other major enterprise, the making of toys. 

Practically every tree you can name is used somewhere in America for decora- 
tion at Christmas time. This includes not only the beloved evergreens, but the oaks 
and maples and other deciduous growths. It includes even the cactus plants of 
the desert Southwest—fantastic things with no leaves or limbs, but with millions of 
dangerous thorns. 
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; Bringing in the yule log is an annual — 
t ceremony at Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
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five per cent. 


The balsam fir mentioned (Abies bal- 
samea) comprises more than sixty per 
cent of all the nation’s cut Christmas 
trees. Next in popularity and trade 
value is the spruce, which runs twenty- 
Then the Douglas fir, 
pine, cedar, holly and such make up the 
remainder. The balsam fir supplies 
most of New York and New England, 
the greatest tree markets. Anything else 
among New York City’s 850,000 cut trees 
is regarded as a novelty, not a standard. 
This supply comes largely from the 
Adirondacks. The same fir ranks first 
in the Great Lakes area. Down South, 
the Fraser fir is more abundant; and out 
on the populous Pacific Coast the Douglas 
fir is nature’s, and therefore Santa’s, 
favorite. 

The fir seems designed for Christmas 
use by divine intent. or one thing, it is 


usually a perfect pyramidal shape. Its 
limbs grow in regular whorls, are erect 
and strong so that ornaments can be sup- 
ported easily. The thick foliage does 
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U. S. Forest Service 
A short-handled saw is used in cutting 
red fir Christmas trees in the Shasta 
National Forest in California. 
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Kolb J. Robert Burns 
The giant saguaro cactus serves as a 


Christmas tree in Arizona. 


not wither and die quickly in a warm 
room but retains its crisp newness and 
emits a delightful fragrance of the forest. 
According to tradition, the Lord once 
sent his three messengers—faith, hope 
and love—to find a tree as high as faith, 
as eternal as hope, and as widespread as 
love, and which bore the sign of the cross 
on every bough. The messengers chose 
the balsam fir. 

Workmen who go after America’s 
yule trees are trained foresters super- 
vised usually by some'one representing 
the United States Forest Service. This 
means that there is very little waste or 
destruction of natural resources. Once, 
it is true, man just waded into his forests 
and cut indiscriminately. Now he cuts 
with intelligence and makes even greater 
profits. 

Some of those evergreen forests (in 
Maine and the Adirondacks, for ex- 


ample) will have as many as 100,000 
seedling trees to the acre. This is far 
too many. They will stifle each other, 
destroy the fertility of the soil, breed 
plant diseases, and never develop as 
lumber trees. But if they are thinned to 
about seven hundred to the acre, a 
healthy timber stand is ready for use in 
a few years. 

“We take out only the runts,” one 
forester explained. “Healthiest seedlings 
are left to grow. But the runts are usu- 
ally the prettiest for Christmas use any- 
way. Also, we can get at them easier, 
and that keeps the cost down. 

“Sometimes owners need to clear their 
land entirely, for farming. But this loss 
of trees is offset by our reforestation pro- 
gram elsewhere. Some farmers make a 
business of planting and _ cultivating 
Christmas trees. These can be harvested 


(Continued on page 38) 


U. S. Forest Servi 
In the picture above a yard of Christmas trees has been graded as to 
quality and size ready for delivery. The scene is in the Pike National 
Forest in Colorado. The worker below is bundling Douglas fir trees at 
Darby, Montana. 


Forvest 
Steak fry and barbecue on the desert near Phoenix 


By OREN ARNOLD 


TWO of those romantic mystery men from fact, not fiction, were 
responsible for creating and naming the Southwest’s City of 
Surprises. 

First was Jack Swilling, who turned water from a river to 

“irrigate a “desert” farm. He came from nobody knows where, 
and he ultimately died in prison awaiting trial for a murder he did 
not commit. The second was Darrell Duppa, an English lord and 
scholar then in the Arizona wilderness hiding from some distress- 
ing past. Duppa saw the new farm land grow quickly into a com- 
munity of families. Also—he discovered that prehistoric men on 
exactly this same spot had built, lived in and abandoned a town 
centuries before. When more modern farmers joined Swilling, 
they asked Duppa one day to make a speech. 

_ “Yhere is an Egyptian myth about a phoenix bird,” said he. 
“Every five hundred years this bird was burned in its own nest, 
but each time it arose from the ashes stronger, bigger, more beau- 

_tiful than ever. 

“The new town we are now launching shall arise from the ashes 
of that one in the past. The soil here is so rich, the sun and water 
so fine, that ultimately ours shall be a city stronger, bigger, more 

beautiful than ever. Phoenix, therefore, shall be its name.” 

Lord Duppa soon disappeared, nobody knows where. But he 
was a major prophet! Since that christening in the year 1867 
the action at Phoenix, Arizona, has been phenomenal. The myth 
has proved effective in almost literal detail. 

I belong to no chamber of commerce and I have no money 
invested there, but I believe Phoenix is the most irresistible city 
I have ever known. Not that it’s perfect—Lord no! Once every 
year I get so disgusted with its summer heat and its politics and 
its general adolescent gawkiness, that I load up my family and 
get out. We rush to Somewhere Else, some surer Utopia. So, in- 
cidentally, do hundreds of other citizens. But—a few weeks later, 
we all come trotting back! We are not happy until we can again 
see the bold, red outline of Camelback Mountain in our suburbs, 
or the ominous yet strangely comforting bulk of our Squaw Peak. 
We cangt relax until we re-enter our Valley of the Sun, cross the 
Rio Salado on that beautiful classic bridge of ours, and get onto 
our boulevards lined with oleanders, oranges and palms. 

Entered by highway, the scenery, the temperature, the humidity, 
everything changes when you cross the highline canals. You pass 
the old mill where Swilling ground his wheat; you glance at the 
hut where Lord Duppa lived; and yonder on Central Avenue are 
skyscrapers with bright, clean, modern lines. That turn-in from 
the highway, labeled Pueblo Grande, is well inside the city, and it 
leads one block to a vast communal dwelling or clan house with 
hundreds of rooms. This is the Phoenix that was! The city of 
yesteryear. It was thriving when London was a primitive village, 
two thousand years before Columbus sailed. From its excavated 
walls now you can gaze over the orange trees to urban hotels 
and suburban resorts at least two of which are said to equal the 
most aristocratic in the world. 

I like to stare in awe at what Phoenix has done in so short a 
time. I like to note that it has no slums. I like to revel in its 
sweet, harmless sophistication, that of a girl child just entering 
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OF THE DESERT 


Jerry McLai 


CENTRAL AVENUE IN PHOENIX 


The capital city of Arizona was founded and developed within three- 

quarters of a century. Since Arizona became a state in 1912 Phoenix 

has grown with extraordinary rapidity, increasing from a population 

of about eleven thousand to more than one hundred thousand, In the 

picture above is the city’s principal thoroughfare. Below is the hand- 
some City-County Building. 


McCulloch Brothers 


high school. I like to chuckle about the 
incidents of our immediate past, as when 
Phoenicians stole the Arizona Territorial 
capital. 

Yes, sir, exactly that! The town of 
Prescott had the capital, 125 miles away 
in the mountains. We wanted it, so we 
slipped up there on horse back, raided 
the existing capitol building one night, 
took all the official books, papers, seals 
and such, and high-tailed it back to our 
valley! We strutted around with six- 
shooters on our hips for weeks, daring 
anybody to challenge us. So the terri- 
torial officials turned broad-minded and 


The business section of Phoenix rightly prides i 
on its modern buildings among the finest of w 
is the Luhrs Tower. 


Forrest L. Stroup 
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PIONEER DAYS 


During the last week of March Phoenix holds La Fiesta del Sol, 
and all the residents wear Mexican and Spanish costumes or the garb 
This bar is a perfect replica of the honky- 


of the old prospectors. 


tonks of the early days on one of those evenings when life for the 
miner was high, wide and handsome. 


came on down. To this day the capital 
is here, and the capitol blocks the west 
end of our Washington Avenue. 

There was the time, forty-odd years 
ago, when we voted and sold bonds up- 
wards of a million dollars to build a new 
railroad, gave the money to the builders 
then forgot all about it. Not one rail or 
crosstie was ever laid. But in 1941 we 
were still paying interest on those bonds, 
and in 1951 we'll still be paying! Only 
the good Lord knows when we'll pay off 
the principal. We’re too busy playing, 
talking, laughing, living to worry about 
that now. 

All of these human beings go 
to make up a city, for me. And 
if Phoenix history isn’t rich with 
surprises, no city is. A western 
town of wilderness birth, we have 
no storied gold rush or Indian 
massacre or cowboy range war to 
yarn about. We were a farm 
town, and still are, but from the 
very beginning our best-paying 
crop has been not vegetables but 
tourists. The same sun _ that 
raises our cantaloupes and or- 
anges and dates makes snowed- 
out Easterners love us from Sep- 
tember to May. It is statistically 
true that the population of Phoe- 
nix and its Valley of the Sun 
almost doubles in January over 
July. 

If our Vitamin B set-up is 
such that we just have to get 
more virile sports, we can fly in 
one hour to mountains where 
snow makes a mantilla like old 
Spanish lace. Some of the best 
skiing on this continent is to be 
had on Arizona’s San Francisco 
Peaks,; 11,000 feet. up. It isa 
chamber-of-commercialism that 
you can get a snowball or an 
orange in Arizona every day in 


the year, and that is literally true. In 
Phoenix we'll haul you wherever you 
want to go for whatever you want to do, 
but most of us feel that ““Mafiana” is a 
better slogan than “Rush.” Mafiana 
means, in effect, slow up and live longer. 
It is a heritage from our neighbor— 
lazy, languid, lovely old Mexico. 

The main objection I have to life in 
Phoenix—and I mean it really becomes 
costly—is that temptation to loaf. For — 
a whole week last year I forgot all about 
Hitler because I was hopped up over 
Fiesta del Sol. This is our annual Mexi- 
can spree, in which all of us sedate old 
fogeys cut loose. We put on sombreros, 
serapes and flare-bottomed pantaloons, 
and tie broad red sashes around our 
waists. We wear this outfit all day, even 


though we work in a bank or a store. At 


noon hour we dance with sefioritas on 
the downtown streets. At night we dance 
with our wives in any one of twenty or 
so places—five cents to five dollars ad- 
mission, as you can afford—where the — 
Fiesta spirit is in sway. 

On another week we are happy to go 
Western in cowboy style, because we 
have the World’s Championship rodeo. 


On the curb in front of Porter’s saddlery 


in downtown Phoenix last February, I 
saw four champs sitting like birds in a 
row. First was Cherrie Osborn, world’s 
No. 1 cowgirl. Next was Fritz Truan, 
the world’s champ cowboy for 1940, then 
Paul Carney the champ for 1939, and 
then Burel Mulkey the champ for 1938. 

Visitors, as well as we home folk, will 
stop work and loaf here at the drop of a 
hint. [ll never get rich because I am — 
constantly lured to ride a horse up and 
down Central Avenue, or join the gang 
in South Mountain Park for a picnic. 
That area, by the way, is 14,000 acres, 
the largest municipally owned park in the 
world. Manhattan Island isn’t quite 


(Continued on page 41) 
ROOSEVELT DAM 


Roosevelt Dam was begun in 1906 and was the gov- 
ernment’s first large undertaking of this kind. With 
the water this dam provides, farmers in the Salt River 
Valley are able to realize the possibilities of their 
soil and the subtropical climate. Today the region 
surrounding Phoenix is one of the most productive 


in the Southwest. 
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CREDITS FOR CANAD! 


Photographs by Roy Pinney 


Canada’s greatest commodity for sale to the American public is tourist travel—something invisible, and yet as vital 
to her war effort as are woolens to Great Britain. She offers us scenic beauty, holiday fun and games and a bonus 
of ten percent on the dollars we leave behind. So we buy. Those dollars that stay up there are sent by the local 
banks to Ottawa to be spent on war materials in the United States. Thus, a holiday in Canada is not only a vital but 
at the same time an extremely pleasant means of assisting in the Dominion’s war program. 

Appreciating the importance to Canada of American tourist dollars, Arthur S, Kleeman, the New York banker, 
inaugurated the Credits for Canada Committee to encourage public interest in travel to the Dominion. There are no 
restrictions and, provided identification can be established, no passport is required. 

This publication accordingly sent two vacationers on a tour of the Laurentians and the pictured story that follows 
presents highlights of their holiday. Montreal was, of course, super-active with war work; but Canadians are never so 
busy that they cannot extend their usual enthusiastic welcome to visitors from across the border. The War Savings 
Committee, a save-and-spend plan whereby the citizen’s savings are used for the purchase of war weapons, is a move- 
ment that interests and has the support of every native son. Yet, oddly enough, the war is rarely discussed; the 
Canadians are doers rather than talkers. So should it be your good fortune to travel to the Laurentians for winter 
sports, a gracious and hospitable people will see you through a joyous and memorable time. | 


Ronald Colman, engaged in aiding the War Savings Committee’s drive for funds, meets Miss Peggy 
Badey and Miss Adele Valette, who were visiting Montreal in the interest of Credits for Canada. 
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After-ski relaxation. A man-tailored slack suit of black and white checkered 


flannel. The companion suit is of ‘‘fireman red’? wool. 


Taking leave of the skyline of New York, we board the Canadian Colonial plane : 
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After a trip just long enough to enjoy our dinner aboard the plane, we arrived 
in Montreal. There the stores were naturally our first objective; so we spent the 
morning shopping at Holt Renfrew’s, where they know what is what in the way of 
ski clothes and furs. There, with the aid of Pat Paré, the Canadian woman ski 
champion, who designs smart sports wear for this house—keeping one eye on color 
and the other on ease of movement—it was only a matter of minutes before we were 
completely outfitted. And then we were off, well started on the first leg of our 
trip into those picturesque Laurentians that lie to northward of Montreal and 
provide Eastern Canada with a marvelous field for the sports of winter. 


s comfortably to Montreal. Two hours later we disembark in deep snow. 
5 ee : 
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Ste. Marguerite, Ste. Adéle, St. Sauveur, Ste. Upper right: the Chantecler in Ste. Adéle e 
Agathe—heavenly names for heavenly places. Haut. Brisk enough for these white lambskins. A 
In a few hours we found ourselves speaking hip-length jacket cut like a coolie coat, and a three 
of “our beautiful Laurentians” in as caressing quarter wrap-around. Both lined with red wool 


a tone as that of the Canadians themselves. jersey. Lower right: In the Marquise at St. Sauveur 
It was difficult, indeed, to keep one’s mind on a fine background for a bright red flannel pajama 
skiing and off the views. In quick succession gown. The girdle, black velvet with a motif in 
we visited the Alpine Inn, the Chantecler and Canadian embroidery, is carried out on the sleeves’ 


the beautiful Marquise atop Mount Gabriel. from wrist to shoulder. Perfect for after-ski warmtl 


High up on the terrace of the Chantecler, we — 
have the thrilling experience of watching skiers. 


Whizzing down the wind, a not infrequent sight on the snow-clad slopes of the romantic Laurentians. In the firelight glow at the Marquise. MJ 


pd 


Right: Off for a morning run down the slopes 
yf Ste. Marguerite in our navy blue gabardine 
ki suits, Leather protection on the shoulders 
or our skis. The white ski cap is reversible and 
ies under the chin for its own safety. Lower 
eft: Full-cut brown slacks and a light blue cor- 
luroy beer suit. The loose, square jacket is 
ery popular for its comfort. Lower right: Port- 
ible Radio by General Electric. 


Off to wax our skis for tomorrow’s run. In the comfortable lounge of the Marquise for a quiet chat after dinner. 


“‘Mirror, mirror on the wall’’—gazing into the same looking glass that reflected the lovely face 
of Queen Elizabeth on Her Majesty’s trip through Canada. Cosmetics, Charles of the Ritz. 
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In Montreal we made the Windsor Hotel our headquarters and 
had the great thrill of being invited to join Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Colman in the opening ceremonies of a drive to collect funds for 
the building of warships. After the ceremonies came luncheon, 
where we had the honor of being introduced to the Mayor of 
Montreal, Mr, Raynault, and other government officials. With the 
music of “God Save the King” still ringing in our ears we rushed 
back to the hotel to pack; for we were going on to Quebec! 


Ze 4 
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Brown slacks, tweed jacket and a Shockin 
pink Bermuda doeskin slack suit. 


Down one of the famous ski-runs that surround the 
‘ Chateau Frontenac, in windproof plaid ‘‘Renfrews’’. 


ourney pd / 


, Skis make quite a striking pattern on the sno 
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Foulatd silk; with distinctive patterns, hand- 
blocked in England. The stirrup tie rack is unique. 


Of British make; a strapless prime essential for the 
man who wants to be “right” when he travels. 


For golf and general sports wear; finest Saxony in 
the popular brown-and-white pattern. 


_ English fine gauge weave of long tradition, but 
becoming scarcer; in smart color combinations. 
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OLIDAY WARDROBE 


By T. J. L. CRANE 


In nature the male invariably is more splen- 
did than the female. This has not been true 
of man, however, since the peruke became un- 
fashionable. In the eighteenth century to dress 
well and change one’s attire often was the mark 
of gentle birth. At the court of Empress Anna, 
who died in 1740, it was not permitted to 
appear twice in the same suit. 

Boehn, in “Modes and Manners,” recounts 
that Damer, husband of the well-known English 
sculptress who used to change his dress at least 
three times a day, left at his death in 1776 a 
wardrobe valued at fifteen thousand pounds. 
The eighteenth century man of leisure indulged 
in color; he studied his ensemble with the cal- 
culated precision of a Hollywood star. For in- 
formal wear his selection might have included 
a blue coat, a lilac waistcoat and yellow stock- 
ings; or a nut-brown coat with black velvet col- 
lar and a double row of buttonholes bound with 
gold, black velvet breeches, gray silk stockings 
and a cherry-red, gold-gallooned waistcoat. 

Dress was, however, sometimes carried to 
painful extremes. It was said the Duc de Guines 
used to order two pairs of breeches to every suit 
—one pair in which he could sit down and an- 
other in which he couldn’t. Contrast this with 
trousers cut from West of England flannel, or 
soft tweed from the islands of Shetland or 
Harris. In this respect, we have progressed. But 
there is much we can learn from the Georgian 
dandy’s use of color to embellish the plain 
ground of the main garment. ‘The color con- 
trast once supplied by the waistcoat now is 
provided by the pullover worn with sport jacket 
and slacks, with further color accent in shirt and 
neckwear. An interesting sports ensemble dis- 
played recently in one of New York’s smart 
shops for men’s raiment included a sport coat of 
hand-woven Harris tweed, soft autumnal brown 
faintly striped with a darker brown and deep 
orange. British Daks (slacks) in lighter harmon- 
izing brown, cashmere pullover in a rich bur- 
gundy, shirt or ecru, or off-white, with a tie of 
English foulard in tones of deep blue and wine. 
Socks of wool were by Allen Solly in a diamond 
pattern of light and dark brown alternating. 

The fashionable negligé of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for men was a dressing gown, worn not only 
in the bosom of the family but to receive visitors. 
A contemporary portrait of the artist Hogarth 
illustrates how this vogue was favored by those 
who rebelled against the formality of court 
dress. The dressing gown, which sank to an 
all-time low with the Indian blanket flannel 
affairs of a decade or so back, again has found 
its fashion niche in the well-dressed man’s ward- 
robe. Most of the smart shops have finely tail- 
ored models in English foulard silk, Shetland 
wool, gabardine and flannel. Still smarter is the 
lounge suit. One that appealed especially to my 
sartorial eye was of medium weight soft quality 
flannel in a rich, royal blue with hand-woven 
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striped silk trimming in robin’s egg blue 
edged with yellow. ; 
In the realm of purely personal attire — 
we definitely have progressed; the gay 
crépe silk and oxford cloth pajamas that 
adorn the holiday counters have put the 
old-fashioned nightshirt into the limbo — 
of things gladly forgotten. 


Photos: Courtesy F. R. Tripler & Co. 


The double-breasted Chesterfield of Cheviot is a 
much-favored style for the season in town. 


THE Ainus are a mysterious race of white aborigines living on the 
Island of Hokkaido off the coast of Siberia, northern frontier of 
Japan. A powerful, warlike race, the Ainus were in possession of the 
island archipelago before the coming of the yellow man. They fought 
the intruder fiercely, first with bow and arrow, and later with sword, 
for six hundred years. Finally, weakened by civil war, they were 
driven to this island in the far north and conquered. Only 16,000 
strong, they aren’t important in the general scheme of empire any- 
more. They live in peace along the southern shore of the island and 
up the narrow river valleys, sharing this fertile pioneer island about 
the sizeof Ireland with nearly three million Nipponese settlers. 

Anthropologists continue to puzzle over the enigma of the Ainus, 
unable to determine whence they came or how white men happened 
_to be inhabiting islands in the Orient some three thousand years ago. 

Despite ten centuries under alien rule, the remnants of this inter- 
esting race have steadfastly clung to their distinctive culture, mode 
of dress, language and strange religion. The dignified, bearded, men 
as hairy as Esau might have stepped straight from the pages of the 
Bible. The women wear the most remarkable blue mustaches tattooed 
upon their faces as a mark of beauty. 

I traveled among them, shared the hospitality of their grass homes, 
subsisted upon their diet of raw fish, seaweed, rice and tea, and 
stumbled upon completely fascinating experiences. 

Usually, the more devout a man, the longer his face. This is not 
true of the Ainus. Communion with the gods is always by means of 
the sacred wine or sake. Whether a man is praying or giving thanks, 


During the bear festival many bowls of sacred wine are drunk to 

the honor of the Ainus’ many gods. Here a woman with a tat- 

tooed mustache pours wine for a hirsute chieftain who will use 
the mustache lifter resting on his bowl when he drinks. 
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THAT BECOME GODS 


By NEILL JAMES 


THE END IS NEARING 


Secured by two ropes the sacrificial bear is led around the circle of worshippers who fire blunt arrows at him. Bewildered and infuri- 
ated, the creature struggles helplessly with his captors. 
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LIBATIONS TO THE GODS 


The body of the dead bear is placed before the chief of the tribe who drinks a special libation to the gods. And there are many 
gods to be honored, each with a bowl of wine. Thereafter the animal is skinned, and the warm blood drained off. All of the men drink 


to each god a full bowl of wine is drunk. 
There are many gods—invisible, formless 
conceptions known as kamui; deities of 
the mountain, sea, river, forest, water- 
falls, clouds, rain, thunder, lightning. 
Special gods look after the sun, moon and 
stars, others preside over vegetable, ani- 
mal and mineral life, villages, towns and 
countries, races, nations. There are gods 
who reign in heaven, on earth and in 
Hades, some good, others evil. 

I observed that the divinity receiving 
the most frequent attention, and the one 
having the greatest influence upon the 
immediate lives of the people, was a fe- 
male deity, the goddess of fire. She re- 
sides on the hearth in the reddest part of 
the flame. An inao (fetish in form of a 
shaved willow wand) honoring her is 
found stuck in the ashes on the hearth of 
every household. It is she who knows the 
family’s innermost secrets, and appears 
as a witness on judgment day. From her 
testimony there is no appeal. The future 
punishment of each individual member 
of the family rests with the goddess of 
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the red fluid and smear it over their beards. 


fire, one of the most revered deities. 

A man’s house is truly his temple in 
Ainu land, and worship takes place there 
daily. There are no other temples and 
there are no priests. According to Ainu 
belief, each living creature is a god of 
something or other. For instance, the owl 
is the village god, the dolphin the sea god, 
and the bear is the mountain god. The 
only public manifestation of worship is 
the bear festival. 

The bear is called kim-un-kamui, which 
means “the superior creature which 
dwells among the mountains.’ The re- 
ligious ceremonial killing of any creature 
is called wyomande or “sending away.” 
The bodies of such animals are killed, but 
the spirit is freed alive. 

Anyone can stage a bear festival to 
which his friends and relatives are in- 
vited, but it is usually held at the home 
of the chief of the village. His is the 
largest house, and he is better able to 
bear the expense of such a feast. 

When a hunter kills a female bear, he 
captures the cubs and brings them to the 


village and presents them to friends. A 
young cub grows up as a member of the 
family to which it has been given and is 
often suckled as one of her own children 
at the breast of the housewife. When it 
becomes too large to be allowed free run 
of the house, it is placed in a bear cage 
in the yard. Bear cages are all alike in 
construction, a pen made of logs built 
on stilts several feet above the ground. 
Here the young bear is well cared for 
and kindly treated. Visitors salute him, 
and strangers stop to speak kindly to him. 
When he is about two years old, having 
grown so strong he is in danger of break- 
ing the cage, he is ready for the feast. 
Invitations to a bear festival are sent 
out by word of mouth, such as, “I, Kuni- 
matsu of Nibutani, am about to send 
away a dear little cub to its mother in 
the mountains. Come and join me in 
sending the mighty one to his home.” 
The greatest festival of the Ainu com- 


munity is about to take place. Prepara- 


tion for the feast is a time of pleasant 
visiting and exchanging of news and gos- 
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PREPARING FOR THE FESTIVAL 


laborate preparations are made for the bear festival 
hese women are pounding millet with primitive 
wooden instruments, 


y 


sip. Some women living at a distance ar- 
‘rive a day or two early to help. Neigh- 
boring women bring food and wine and 
assist the hostess in boiling the millet 
_ dumplings and baking cakes in the ashes. 
They make wine by mixing millet with 
water and allowing it to stand while fer- 
menting in the most sacred place in the 
house near the east window. 

The bear festival is the great occasion 
in the life of the Ainus, and large-scale 
preparations are made. Women don their 
best attush (robe with appliquéd geo- 
metric design), wear their earrings, and 
best beads. Some even touch up their 
permanent blue tattooed mustache for the 
celebration. The men wear ceremonial 
robes, while the chief is resplendent in 

fine attush and sabombe (crown made of 
plaited grape vine decorated with the 
carved head of some animal, usually a 
bear, with fragments of colored cloth 
hanging from the sides.) The bear fes- 
tival is one of two events when both men 


and women wash and groom themselves 


by shaving their necks, trimming their 
shoulder-length bobbed hair, and spruc- 
‘ing up in general. 

Before the feast day men have made 
new mao which are placed about the 
house: on the god shelf in the northeast 
corner, in the sacred hedge, and on the 
four corners of the bear pen. A special 
imao is made and stuck in the ashes of 
the hearth honoring the goddess of fire. 
Utensils to be used during the ceremony 
are decorated with sacred willow. shav- 

_ings and hung about the house. 

Arriving guests seat themselves on 
clean mats placed about the fire box, men 
first and the women in the background. 
Double-storied ceremonial lacquer bowls 
filled with wine, with an ikubashi, a 


When bear cubs grow too large to run about the house, they are chained in 


YOUNG CAPTIVES 


the yard. Everyone treats them with the greatest kindness and affection. 


carved stick sometimes called a mustache 
lifter resting across the top, are passed 
around. The host’s first act is to salute 
the fire goddess. He performs the cere- 
monial salute by stroking his beard, rais- 
ing the bowl before him, lowering it, then 
dipping the ikubashi into the wine and 
letting three drops fall on the hearth. 
Each male guest follows the host’s action, 
A second similar offering is next made to 
the household gods on the shelf in the 
northeast corner. Prayers are murmured, 
and many draughts of wine drunk. There 
are many gods to be honored, each with 
an individual bowl of wine—a pint of 
liquid. Many of the guests become quite 
drunk before the festivities are well un- 
der way. 

Two long thick logs to be used in the 
ceremonial strangling of the bear are 
placed before the sacred hedge; an an- 
cient sword, bow, and quiver of arrows 
are hung on a pole among the inao and 
the old bear and fox skulls which form 
the hedge. 

Meanwhile, the woman who reared the 
bear sits dejectedly in the house, tears 
filling her eyes. A bowl of wine is 
passed to her and with several of the 
older women she raises the vessel in 
salute, strokes her tattooed mustache with 
her forefinger passed beneath the nose, 
and drinks. They then go outside in the 
snow where the temperature is far below 
zero and join the other women dancing 
about the pen, knees slightly bent, clap- 
ping their hands and chanting. They en- 
joy dancing to please the gods just as the 
men enjoy drinking to please them. 

A woman brings gingerbread to the cub 
in the cage, and places trinkets upon his 
back saying, “These are presents for you 
to take to your mother when you go 


away. You are now grown up, it is time 
for you to go back to your father and 
mother who are now deities in the world 
of gods. You shall have a lot of sou- 
venirs, with which your parents will be 
greatly delighted. You must go straight 
and quick!” 

Little bruin’s hour has arrived. The 
chief, followed by the men, leaves the 
house, comes to the cage and salutes the 
cub, making an offering to him and plac- 
ing a few drops of wine in a small shell 
which the bear promptly knocks over. A 
youth climbs atop the cage, brushes away 
the snow, lifts the weights and heavy 
logs which have kept the bear imprisoned 
and places a loop around the bear’s neck. 
After a second rope has been placed 
about his neck he is led forth between 
two men who parade about the circle of 
dancers while men shoot blunt arrows at 


_ the animal. The bear becomes bewildered 


as he struggles with his captors. Others 
shoot the ceremonial arrows at him. The 
dancing and chanting going on all about 
excites him. When the poor creature is 
almost exhausted, he is pinioned against 
a stake, his back upright, and a poisoned 
arrow is shot into his heart. 

The strangling of the bear, his neck 
between the logs before the sacred hedge, 
ig just a ceremonial gesture. A wooden 
stick is placed in his mouth, his neck 
stretched across a log. The second log 
is placed on top, and many people stand 
and sit upon it, but poor little bruin’s 
spirit has already been released. 

Women dance around during the cere- 
mony, lamenting and striking the men to 
show disapproval at such cruelty. The 
skin is ripped up the belly, and the dead 
bear placed on a mat before the sacred 
hedge, the sword and quiver hung about 
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THE LAST RITES 


Before it is killed the bear is tied to a stake, while 
the Ainus dance about him chanting. Then a poi- 
soned arrow is shot through the bear’s heart. The 
festival costumes of the Ainuss are clearly shown 
in these two pictures. The principal garment of 
both sexes is an ankle-length coat or wrapper of 
bark cloth with wide sleeves and embroidered de- 
signs. In winter the Ainus wear moccasins or 
boots of leather or salmon skin stuffed with straw. 


him. Millet cakes, a ceremonial bowl of wine, chop sticks, iku- 
bashi, are placed before the animal. The men with their cere- 
monial drinking bowls and libation sticks seat themselves on 
either side of the mat. The chief begins the ceremony by saluting 
the gods, using the drinking set placed before the bear, dropping 
three drops to the gods before consuming each bowl of wine. 

The women join in the drinking and dancing. 

One Ainu acts as butcher, skinning and disemboweling the 
bear, the head being left on the pelt. Not a single drop of the 
sacred blood is allowed to be spilled. Collected in a sacred ves- 
sel, it is passed from man to man and each takes a sip of the 
thick warm ruby liquid, savoring its sharp oily taste. Each de- 
liberately smears some of the gore upon his wavy beard. The 
bear’s liver is minced and eaten raw. The skinning completed, 
the pelt and head are placed before the sacred hedge while the 
flesh is carried through the sacred east window into the house. 
A new inao is made and stuck in the earth, and a fresh drink of- 
fering is given. 

Following this ceremony, the skin is removed from the skull. 
The brain is then transferred from the skull to a bowl and mixed 
with sacred wine drunk as offerings to the gods. The hollow 
skull is stuffed with sacred willow shavings, the eyeballs re- 
moved, wrapped in shavings and replaced, and the newly deco- 
rated skull placed before the sacred hedge. Solemnly the bowls 
are refilled, and the chiefs seated facing each other once again 
make a drink offering. ie 

With the wooden stick still in his mouth, the bear’s skull is 
elevated upon a pole and becomes a new addition to the hedge 
of fetishes and skulls. The sword and quiver are now removed 
and returned to the house. A final drink offering is made, and 
both men and women dance around the hedge, chanting and 
weeping. Thoroughly chilled in the sub-zero temperature, the 
gathering enters the house where the warm aroma of cooking 
flesh greets them. While the bear stew bubbles and boils, the 
men make new inao. Evry particle of the bear is eaten, the bones 
scraped and placed in the sacred hedge planted near the east 
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TOKEN DEATH 


The poison arrow has done its work; the bear is dead. Nonethe- 
less, a piece of wood is thrust into the creature’s mouth and its 
neck is placed between two logs for posthumous strangulation. 


cow: Dancing, sivaking and feasting continues, the merry- 
making lasting for three nights and three days. 

The Ainus, who relish the flesh of bears, mean to console the 
spirits of the bears they have “sent away” by performing these 
ceremonies. The Hebrews sacrificed cattle to their god; the 
Chinese killed and offered sheep to their gods. But their object 
in doing so was quite different from that of the Ainus in sac- 


_ rificing the bear. 


From the moment the bear has died from the effects of the 
poisoned arrow, he is no longer spoken of as a bear but as a 
chmukara-gugu which means “the seer.” After being shot with 
the poisoned arrow and throttled, when the soul of the bear is 
supposed to be ascending to heaven, several grave old bearded 
men, seated in a row, raise their bows and dispatch a few arrows 


to the northeast section of the skies as a parting salute. 


The bear festival, the only public religious custom of the 
Ainus, has been banned by the Japanese government for some 
years. But you can’t kill a religious custom by banning it, nor 
does it help to force another faith upon a people. The number 
of Ainus who have adopted either Buddhism, Shintoism or 


_ Christianity is few indeed. Despite the ban, an occasional cele- 


bration is held on the quiet. My Ainu hostess in Noboribetsu said 
no bear festival had been held in her girlhood village within the 
past ten years. The woman, Imekanu, spoke with a degree of 
sadness, for this feast is the happiest time for the Ainus. Women 
love to dance and sing for the pleasure of the gods, and the 
men folk love to drink to them. 

The last bear festival held in the village of Nibutani was 
given by Kunimatsu, an intelligent Ainu man who taught me 


‘Ainu lore and language while I tarried in his village. 


Such a feast will soon be a thing of the past, but it will not 


be forgotten by the Ainus, and the banning of their public re- 
ligious worship is not going to transform them into either Chris- 


tians or Buddhists so long as the goddess of fire watches over 
their household hearths as she has done for the past twenty 
centuries. 

The Ainus may well respect the bear, for he is the most mag- 
nificent and ferocious animal roaming the forests of their island 
home. Bruin furnishes food and clothing. For many years bear- 
skins were the principal source of wealth of the aborigines. 
Forty bearskins were exchanged for a single “‘treasure” (lacquer 
cask) brought to Hokkaido by the early traders. The wild bears 
of Hokkaido, like the brown and grizzly bears of North Amer- 
ica, are large and dangerous and at certain seasons do not hesi- 
tate to attack man. 


THE SACRED HEDGE 


Thickets of hedges made of willow 
wands are crowned with the skulls of 
animals killed in hunting. On one of 
these inao, or sacred hedges, the head 
of the sacrificial bear is finally placed 
after all the ceremonials are over. 
The sacred hedges are set up near 
homes, on the seashore, beside rivers 
and springs—in short, in all places as- 
sociated with divine beings. 
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Ainus hunt with bow and arrow and bear traps, and it is 
often dangerous for a stranger to wander in the woods. Each 
hunter has his own bear trap which releases a poisoned arrow, 
the mere prick of which was sufficient to kill the animal or man 
within fifteen minutes. So potent is this strange poison no anti- 
dote is known. The poison, in the form of a paste, is placed 
in a hollow at the point of the arrow. 

Concocted by a few old men in the village, the manufacture of 
the poison is a secret. However it is known that the Ainus use 
the young roots of the Aconitum Japonicum, a plant distin- 
guished by its pretty purple blossoms which grows in many sec- 
tions of the island. The roots, gathered in summer, are dried in 
the shade. A certain percentage become soft. These are skinned, 
rubbed between two stones until a paste is formed. It is now 
ready for use and will maintain its potency for about half a 
year. 

When the poison maker wishes to test the strength of his prod- 
uct, he does so by placing a bit of it on the tip of his tongue. 
If his tongue becomes numb the poison is right. 

Another poison used by the Ainus, especially in bird hunting, 
is made from the roots of a milkweed called penup. This root 
may be gathered either in the spring or in the fall after the 
leaves have been killed by frost. It may be used in the fresh 
state or dried. Indeed, the Ainus hang it from the beams of 
their houses and use it in many ways, according to Dr. Inukai, 
who made a study of the poison. Evil spirits and ghosts, which 
Ainus believe cause illness, especially dislike penup, and a few 
roots suspended over the doorway will serve to discourage their 
entrance. 

When a person is ill, the roots are chewed up and sprayed by 
mouth throughout the house. In an epidemic the entire village 
engages in blowing penup. It is also efficacious as an antidote 
for food poisoning, stomache ache, and smallpox. Men wear bits 
of the root tied about their waists, while women hang it about 
their necks as a charm, ready for instant use. 

Eaten raw, penup has a not unpleasant sweetish flavor eae 
like marihuana, produces an intoxicating effect followed by 
faintness. Yet when thoroughly cooked, the roots are palatable. 


Penup poison is especially effective in trapping the Behring 
Island raven which flies down from Kamchatka to Northern 
Hokkaido to hibernate. The hunter prepares the bait by digging 
the flesh from a salmon, mixing it with penup, and restuffing 
the fish. He then places it about where the raven fre- 
quents, and waits in ambush. After feasting on the poisoned 

(Continued on page 40) 
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and inefficiency of Tobacco Road to 
the prosperous mechanized modern 
farms of the Tidewater today. The 
Carolina farmer above drives his own 
tractor. Another evidence of the new 
trends in the South is Savannah’s great 
paper mill at the right, which is kept 
“running twenty-four hours a day. IJn- 
creased power is expected t+ attract 
more pulp and paper mills, and a 
newsprint mill utilizing Santee-Coop- 
er power is forecast. 


: 
Jt is a far cry from the shiftlessness 
. 
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ET’S not so sultry as it used to be down in 
Charleston. Come Saturday night the cash registers 
on Meeting Street all but drown out the trolley 
cars. You'll drive blocks looking for a place to 
park, and just about the time you begin wonder- 
ing where all the people come from you bump 
smack into a new housing development, or run into 
a squadron of navy uniforms, or, if the wind is 
right, get a whiff of Charleston’s pulp mill. 

The wave of industrialism that has come over 
Charleston and the Tidewater South has carried 
everything along with it. The automobile men are 
handling more cars, the bootblacks are blacking 
more shoes, the real estate men are renting and 
selling more homes. From miles around the farm- 
ers are trucking in livestock and pulpwood. 

The better part of a century has gone by since 
anything like the present upswing in business has 
come to this part of the Atlantic seaboard. And 
during about sixty-five of those years it looked as 
though nothing could ever happen that would put 
white paint on its houses and place the coastal area 
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THE TIDEWATER SOUTH 
GOES MODERN 


By EUGENE WRIGHT 


on a self-sustaining basis. Cotton had failed: Eng- 
land, Russia and Japan were growing their own 
cotton. Lumber had failed: the magnificent forests 
of long-leaf pine that once covered the coastal plain 
like a blanket had long since been floated down the 
Santee, the Savannah and other rivers. Rice could 
be imported from the Far East—or raised more 
cheaply in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana ; 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables had, as yet, 
no place in Tidewater agriculture. As for the few 
handicraft and manufacturing centers that had 
subsisted in the ante-bellum period, these no longer 
supplied even the local consumption. 

And there seemed to be nothing except the fam- 
ily heirlooms that could earn a dollar. 

But about fourteen years ago a Georgian by the 
name of Charles H. Herty happened to come 


across a statement in a government forestry pub-. 


lication which said that southern pines could never 

seriously be considered as a source of pulp for 

paper making as they had too much pitch. 
Herty snorted. He knew that resin was not a 


; 


/ 


_ natural component of healthy trees. He 


had known it for some thirty years. 
Pitch, he declared, was produced only 
when the trees were wounded. 

And so at the age of sixty—already 
considered the greatest living authority 


on cellulose chemistry—Dr. Charles H. - 


Herty, retired from the Government For- 
estry Service to be an adviser to the 
Chemical Foundation, hied himself back 
to Georgia. With an old friend he ex- 
amined a stand of pines that needed thin- 
ning. 

The result, now history, proved that 
the South’s millions of acres of second- 
growth pine trees—too small for com- 
mercial lumber—contained only one per 
cent of resin, or no more than occurred 
in the spruce for which America was 
_paying some $200,000,000 annually to 
Canada, Sweden and Norway ! 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been invested in Southern pulp and paper 
mills since Herty’s discovery. The largest 
bag and paper company in the world has 
been established in Savannah, while the 
first Southern newsprint mill in history, 
which started operations only a little over 
a year ago in Lufkin, Texas, is now 
doubling its 50,000-ton annual capacity. 
Reforestation has been started on some 
200,000,000 acres of cut-over pine lands, 
and billions of seedlings have been 
planted, for it is now fully realized that 
the South’s forests are its greatest single 
resource and will pay dividends to. farm- 
-ers and land owners as long as paper is 
made. 

Prodigious growing rates have been re- 


BUILDING THE SANTEE DAM 


The Santee-Cooper Dam about forty miles from Charleston 

will provide the Tidewater with an estimated 700,000,000 

kilowatt hours of cheap electric power. Here workmen are 
building one of the high reinforced concrete piers. 
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corded for the southern pine. During the 
warm, moist summers and mild winters 
peculiar to the coastal plain, seedlings 
from older trees will reach pulpwood size 
in ten to twelve years, while cultivated 
trees will often reach a height of thirteen 


- feet in three and one-half years! In fact, 


farmers are now growing these trees in 
rows, the way lettuce is grown, and mak- 
ing the land produce income until the 
trees are ready to cut by planting corn, 
soy beans, watermelons or some other 
crop between the rows. 

The significance of these developments 
to Charleston and the Tidewater area is, 
of course, tremendous. It means that the 
Southeast stands today at the threshold 
of a new era; that Southern agriculture, 
for seventy-five years an almost thank- 
less occupation, will henceforth be spelled 
more largely in terms of forestry prod- 
ucts which, through their mechanical 
transformations, must give employment 
to thousands of persons. 

It’s quite a sight to see paper being 
made-—or rather, to follow the various 
steps in making paper. For the actual 
transformation of pulp into paper is so 
swift and subtle an operation that the eye 
cannot catch it. 

Outside, in the sunlight, you see truck- 
loads of pulpwood logs being brought in 
by farmers and hoisted by cranes onto 
the immense reserve of logs outside the 
plant. An endless chain carries the logs 
to a series of big, rotating steel cylinders 
which bruise and break the bark from 
them and dump them onto another end- 
less chain conveyor, which feeds them 


into a kind of funnel with knives at the 
bottom which reduce the logs to chips. 


Now you’re in a whole catacomb of 
conveyors and can see chips disappearing 
up and down through openings in the 
floors everywhere you look. The next 
time you see them they look like the kind 
of bran mash farmers feed to cows, for 
in the meantime they have gone into the 
“stomach” of the paper mill, where they 
have been cooked with chemicals in enor- 
mous contraptions that look like grain 
elevators. 


This pulp, or “cook,” as they call it, 
is then washed, cleaned and refined in a 
relatively quiet department, looking some- 
thing like the inside of a power house. 


The Fourdrinier machines are set up 
in a series, and the Union Bag & Paper 
Company at Savannah has two banks of 
them, one on either side of a room the 
size of an armory. You stand at one end 
and you see thin layers of the pulp cov- 
ering a moving copper screen. You walk 
down to the other end and you see brown 
paper leaping out of the last Fourdrinier 
and being wound up on spools which a 
little farther on are cut up into the va- 
rious sizes needed for wrapping paper, 
and for making paper bags. 

But the actual point at which the wet 
pulp becomes paper cannot really be seen. 
It goes on before your eyes—you know 
the wet pulp leaves the copper screen, for 
you see the screen bare of pulp on the 
underside of the roller. And you see 
paper traveling over the rollers beyond. 
But just how and why that tawny, water- 


ST. MICHAEL’S IN CHARLESTON 


London. 


The beautiful spire of St. Michael’s was built in 1761 and 
designed after the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 
Despite the wave of industrialism, Charleston 
zealously preserves her eighteenth-century buildings. 


saturated wood becomes paper in the twinkling of an eye remains 
a mystery to the layman. 
But there is today much more behind wood pulp than paper. 
Pulp means rayon and plastics, nitrocellulose, linoleum, airplane 
fabric and other modern essentials, while by-products of the 
pulp mills range from alcohol and acetone to chloroform, liquid 
chlorine, and hydrochloric acid. 

There is still another product that seems destined to help the 
Tidewater South. That is plywood. Not the plywood we knew 
i five or ten years ago, or that many of us, to our sorrow, know 


NEW WEALTH FOR THE TIDEWATER 


These big gum logs just arrived from the logging site are 
being unloaded at the mill. Some of these big gum trees 


measure twenty feet or more in circumference. 


SAWING IN A CYPRESS SWAMP 


Lumbering in the Santee Basin swamps 
must take place when the water is low. 
In late winter and early spring weter 
rises as high as fifteen feet in parts of 
the basin. 


today. But a new plywood, virtually a new material, that for 
some fifteen years has enjoyed an extraordinary success in 
Europe and is now being produced by at least twelve manu- 
facturers in this country. 


This plywood—nothing more than the old, familiar sheets of 
wood bonded with a marvelous new plastic made of phenolic 
resin—is so powerful and resilient that it is now being used for 
the wings, fuselages and other parts of modern dive bombers, 
and for hulls of torpedo speed boats. You can submerge these 
plastic plywoods in water for twenty years and they won’t warp 
an inch, or crack a hair’s breadth. You can hang them over a 
steam radiator or boil them in oil and they won’t disintegrate. 
You can now buy furniture with a plastic plywood veneer that 
will last a lifetime—or two or three lifetimes. You can buy a 
prefabricated house that looks like wood, and is wood, since not 
only its doors, floors and ceilings are of various thicknesses of 
plastic plywood, but even its exterior walls! 

To the nation as a whole, these plywoods are of tremendous 
importance. Almost complete planes are now being made of 
plastic-bonded woods, thereby diverting valuable stores of alumi- 
num to other defense purposes. Also, thousands of tons of 
chromium, steel and many other much-needed metals now being 
used by the furniture, housing and other industries can gradually 

“be replaced by plastic plywoods. In fact, important advances in 
this direction have already been made, although not with the 
object of diverting strategic metals to defense purposes. 

But it is in the housing and furniture industries that the 
greatest use of the plywoods is seen to lie, and this means that 
new and heavy drains will be imposed upon our hardwood 
forests. 


More than sixty per cent of the standing hardwoods left in 
this country remain in the South. South Carolina and Georgia 
alone, particularly the Tidewater area, hold some twenty-six 
billion feet, and the annual growth of these trees considerably 
exceeds the number cut and destroyed by fire and other causes. 
This hardwood includes several varieties of oak, chosen for 
truck bodies as well as furniture, and also the tupelo, black and, 
red gums, the latter prized for its beautiful grain. These trees 
grow abundantly and rapidly in the swamps and along the rivers 
of the Tidewater and coastal belt, and many of these swamp 
forests are twenty to thirty miles across and have hardly been 
logged except for their cypress. 


Broadly speaking, the present development of plastic adhesives 
for plywoods is as significant to the South’s hardwood forests 
as the cotton gin was to the cotton industry. 

But the South is not all forest—although the main motor 
routes through the coastal area reveal little else than trees. Be- 
neath its vast carpets of pine needles, and underlying its huge 
swamps to tidewater are mineral deposits that have yet to be 
fully prospected, and of which only a few are well enough known 
to talk about. 

Clays, of which South Carolina possesses some of the largest 
and richest deposits in the world, would seem to offer the most 
spectacular possibilities. For a number of years now Federal 
and private laboratories, foreseeing the present shortage of 
bauxite from which present aluminum supplies are obtained, 
have been seeking a commercially profitable way of getting 
aluminum from clay. It can be done today, but it takes a lot 
of power and is too costly—as compared with getting aluminum 
from bauxite—to be commercially profitable. There have 


(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 13) | 


le Lesma never approved of the 
work in general, nor of the 
ness in particular. 


at old Sucreria in 1890, I know 
part in her, yeah. But all these 
hing about the old mill, I ain’ 
-e I don’ know him so good.” 


ke these mud press: before, we 
ot the mud press. But now we 
t to make the juice she squeeze 
om that mud, an’ mud, it don’ 
bet the sugar enough make pay 
e man work\the press. An’ it’s 
y job, the press, for true.” 


juices forced from the press 
ack to join the clear juice, to 
led in big evaporators. Soon it 
reduced to thick syrup, which 
the evaporators for the pan 


lern “pans” are a little larger 
heir predecessors. A single one 
old 30,000 pounds of sugar. If 
igar boiler is a little careless 
lows his pan to boil a few min- 
90 long, the whole fifteen tons 
ecome one big lump of sugar. 
Yt be removed, then, without 
nd shovel. 


if the sugar boiler watches his 
e can boil a strike of masse- 
sugar in about three hours, and 
flow smoothly from the bottom 
pan into a mixer. 

massecuite, the sugar is black, 
| But it is real sugar. The 
has crystallized, and each small 
| grown into a large, hard grain 
‘e sugar, floating about in thick 
3S. 

trifugal machines separate the 
from molasses. They are large 
baskets with fine copper screens 
ides. The baskets revolve at 
peed—twelve or fifteen hundred 
—and we all hope they stay on 
shafts and don’t break loose. 

. these baskets the hot, black 
mixture is poured. While the 
retains the sugar grains, mo- 
is whirled out of the basket 
xh tiny holes. The sugar (raw 
; 96°, or 96% sucrose) is ready 
bagged and shipped. 


s a delicious brownish sugar, 
aw; with just enough molasses 
ig to the crystals to make it the 
t flavor for pecan pralines. Oc- 
ally, in the laboratory, the chief 
st became chef chemist, and I 
pench cook. Once some girls 
ed in, but they weren’t much 
intil the candy was ready to eat. 


| samples are taken from each 
of production, for control an- 

The laboratory keeps close 
on every transformation of the 
from stalk to sack. 


en the cane is first crushed, 
sr juice is taken to determine 
ugar content and its purity. 
les of the very watery juices 
the last mill show how com- 
the total extraction has been. 
se also is sampled, so we know 
how many tons of sugar we 
daily in the furnaces. 


d from the presses and the 
‘Oliver filter is checked, al- 
h Angelo can tell us before- 
how it will run. 


eenwood, that last sample, it 
t hardly no sugar in it at all, 
Tell how I know: I take piece 


of mud, put it on the floor. If much 
ants comes around it, it got plenty of 
sugar an’ I feex the filter so it work 
better. If I jus’ count two, th’ee ant, 
it all right. But last watch, ain’ no 
ant come ’tall to that piece mud.” 


After the raw juice, bagasse, and 
mud, the laboratory has to have 
samples of clear juice, syrup, and all 
the massecuites and molasses. Our 
sample boys ran all over the factory 
every half hour with five or six little 
buckets, catching bits of juice here 
and there to bring to the lab. 


That first grinding taught some 
strange (to me) customs. 

The chief chemist lost no time in 
explaining my duties. Like almost 
everyone else in the sugar industry, 
the bench chemist should work twelve 
hours every day: Sundays, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas too. 


I was to test all house samples, 
from crusher juice to finished sugars 
and final molasses. These mill sam- 
ples were quite important in control- 
ling factory operation. Only by our 
constant laboratory tests and calcu- 
lations could the factory be certain 
of recovering the maximum amount 
of sugar. 


Our most important tests were 
made with the polariscope: a little 
instrument in which a ray of light is 
changed by passing through a juice- 
filled tube. It tells just how much 
sucrose is in the filtered juice, or 
any sugar solution. 


The Brix hydrometers show “per 
cent. solids in solution,” instead of 
reading in specific gravity as do bat- 
tery test hydrometers. By dividing 
the polarization of a juice by its Brix, 
we knew the apparent purity. 


In addition to the analyses and cal- 
culations for factory control, we had 
quite a few daily “growers’ samples.” 
Numa, Mr. Thibaut, Big Charles and 
the other growers, all had to know 
just how much sugar there was in 
the cane they hauled to the mill each 
day. The higher the sucrose content, 
the more money they received per 
ton—not only from their own factory, 
to which it was sold, but from goy- 
ernment benefit payments as well. 


Every entry on an operating report 
is alive, virulent. The figures are 
stalks of cane drooping on the levee, 
with their eyes frosted on a Decem- 
ber morning. Or tractor carts, and 
spinning gears, and Uncle Lesma— 
planning to correct the maceration 
water “in a short future.” And juice, 
always the juice: dripping from the 
mill rolls, flowing through troughs 
and pipes and pumps and tanks, its 
figures changing at every turn. 


The whole industry and history and 
romance of sugar is reflected in the 
columns of numbers on a daily re- 
port. ; 


Perhaps the final molasses is too 
thick, as shown by a high Brix. That 
figure tells that the pan boys, little 
black Ivory White and his tall part- 
ner, Handy, were practising a new 
spiritual for me, instead of diluting 
the molasses in the steam blow-up 
tanks back under the eaves on the 
pan floor. 

And when we see a high sucrose 
figure from Nellie hoist, there sits 
Numa, thinkin’. 
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A CAMERA SPY IN THE WILDS 
_ (Continued from page 9) 


ing her nest and brooding her young. 

Acquaintance with animals comes 
from observing them and everything 
connected with them. One gets into 
the habit of sizing things up out of 
doors—everything, all the time, from 
weather signs down to small signs 
on the ground. By long repetition 
and self-schooling a wild-life photog- 
rapher almost unconsciously makes 
himself receptive to all kinds of im- 
pressions that come through any of 
his senses. An excrescence or bulge 
that looks a little bit foreign to the 
outline of a tree will catch his eye. 
It may turn out to be only a burl, 
or a “witch’s broom” or an old bark 
fungus, or just the stub of a dead 
limb; but there is a chance that it 
may be a raccoon asleep in the crotch 
of the tree in the daytime, or a 
swarm of wild bees, or maybe an 
old crow’s nest that has been remod- 
eled by a gray squirrel; and by climb- 
ing up there in the latter part of the 
winter or early spring he may find 
the squirrel. If he goes through 
that patch of woods again at the 
proper time, he may find that what 
had been only an abandoned crow’s 
nest may now be occupied by a red- 
tailed hawk or a great horned owl. 
Even if the new owner is not at 
home, it may have left a sign that 
will tell the observant climber which 
bird it is. I once found a remodeled 
nest with three eggs in it, and identi- 
fied the new occupant by some fine 
bits of white down clinging to the 
rim. They’ had been pulled down 
from the breast and belly of a red- 
shouldered hawk by the rough twigs 
as she approached and left the nest. 
I got some good pictures of that 
nest, first with the eggs in it and 


later with the pure-white, downy 
baby hawks. 
My biggest thrill with a blind 


came in early November, 1935. Word 
reached me that several large black 
bears had appeared near a CCC camp 
at the edge of the Allegheny State 
Park about fifteen miles west of 
Salamanca, New York, only a few 
miles north of the Pennsylvania bor- 
der. 


The bears, it seems, had first been 
attracted by the fragrance of things 
good to eat wafted to their sensitive 
nostrils from the camp incinerator. 
Salvage operations here were good. 
Then a couple of the animals smelled 
something better—the camp commis- 
sary. Growing bolder, they tried their 
teeth and claws on the heavy door 
which barred their way. The marks 
can still be seen on that door. 


As soon as I could free myself 
from other engagements I headed for 
Cattaraugus County and the bear 
country where I was joined by my 
friend C. H. Watson. The two of us 
worked on this case like a couple of 
G-Men. On my way I bought scrap 
honey as special bait—fifteen pounds 
of it. 


Since no ordinary blind seemed 
adequate for this job we searched the 
vicinity and were fortunate to find a 
metal drum four feet tall and spa- 
cious enough inside to accommodate 
both of us at once with some squeez- 
ing. The bottom had rusted away 
which meant that if the drum tipped 
over, the occupant would be vulner- 
able at both ends. Once I had been 


out of the drum less than five min- 
utes when a bear walked up to it, 
reared himself and placed his fore 
paws on the rim, peering into the in- 
terior to satisfy his curiosity. On an- 
other occasion I was “at home” in 
the drum when a bear came close, 
but instead of looking in on me he 
sniffed the legs of my tripod which 
stood just outside. This was the 
last night I could spend on location 
and I had been lavish with the re- 
maining bait. I had put more than a 
pound of honey and a big roll of 
bacon rind in the cavity of a poplar 
tree about eight feet from the drum, 
then set up my camera for a flash- 
light picture. The odor of bacon and 
honey had been transferred to the 
tripod from my hands. 

As the bear sniffed and whuffed 
just outside I quietly raised myself 
until my eyes were over the edge of 
the drum. By the dim light of a 
half moon behind ragged clouds I 
could see fairly well. The bear was 
so close I could easily have slapped 
him on his back, but I thought better 
of that. Instead I merely snapped my 
fingers above him. At this small 
sound he wheeled and ran off into 
the woods. 

Later the same evening another and 
much larger bear found the real bait 
in the poplar tree and gave me my 
big chance. The other animal. had 
been much too close to the camera to 
be photographed. Through a small 
hole in the side of the drum I could 
take in quite a span of the gloomy 
scene—the leafless November trees, 
boulders, the cloud forms scudding 
past the moon. A drop of rain told 
me that I had not long to tarry. It 
was the eleventh of the month and 
for this region the first storms of 
winter were already overdue. 

That night, however, something 
happened. A bear is a bulky animal 
but he can move through the woods 
with unbelievable stealth. As I held 
one eye close to the peephole it seemed 
to me as if a chunk of the black 
night detached itself from the rest of 
the blackness and came toward the 
poplar tree. In one hand I held 
an electric button which, when 
pressed, would set off a powerful 
charge of magnesium flashlight 
powder synchronized with the shutter 
of my camera. My focus had been 
set on the tree. Of the seven or 
eight bears we knew were in the vi- 
cinity, the one that now stood before 
me was one of the largest—a veritable 
mountain of a bear. He was within 
reach of the bait, but the drum in- 
terested and puzzled him. He stood 
beside the baited tree, his mouth 
hanging loosely open, but he looked 
straight ahead at the drum which 
contained me. So close was he that 
I could distinctly hear his breathing. 
He couldn’t hear me breathing. I 
was holding my breath. 

I knew the supreme moment had 
arrived. My thumb went down hard 
on the electric button. Instantly there 
was a blinding flash and a reverberat- 
ing b-o-o-m just outside the drum. 
Mr. Bear never waited for one taste 
of honey or bacon and his going was 
devoid of stealth. His huge foot 
pads pounded the earth as I heard 
him tearing off in the direction of 
Pennsylvania. However, I got my 
picture. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


(paiects : to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


COMING EVENTS 

NORTH 

The 1941-42 bobsled racing schedule 
opens December 28 at Lake Placid with 
a novice four-man race, and continues 
throughout the winter until the national 
championships on February 22. Ski 
planes to Canada and ski trains to New 
England start running from New York 
in December to the popular winter sport 
centers. 


EAST 

New York City takes its winter sports 
vicariously—the Ice Follies are held this 
year at Madison Square Garden Decem- 
ber 1 to 10, except Sunday. Further 
south, polo and golf matches at Southern 
Pines and Pinehurst begin early in De- 
cember. The thirty-ninth annual mid- 
winter golf tournament at Pinehurst will 
he held: from December 29 to January 1. 


At Sea Island, Georgia, a low gross, low , 


net tournament opens the golf season on 
December 27. In the spirit of the season, 
a thousand Christmas trees will be lighted 
in a midnight pageant Christmas Eve in 
“The Fields of the Wood” atop Burger 
Mountain in North Carolina. 

If you are interested in tobacco mar- 
kets, you will find a visit to the Burley 
tobacco markets in Asheville and Boone, 
North Carolina, an exciting experience. 
They open December 2. 


SOUTH 


The North-South Interscholastic Foot- 
ball Championship game is held this 
year at St. Petersburg on Christmas Day, 
and that city’s most popular sport, grey- 
hound racing, gets off to a flying start on 
December 206. 

The sponge-fishing industry holds its 
annual Greek Cross Day ceremony at 
Tarpon Springs on January 6, as usual. 

In New Orleans, the eighth annual 
Sugar Bowl classic on New Year’s Day 
culminates the Mid-winter Sports Carni- 
val which includes a yacht regatta on 
December 27, a track meet December 28, 
boxing December 29, basketball Decem- 
ber 30 and tennis matches December 27 


to 29. 


WEST 

The influence of the early Spanish 
padres is still strong in the Southwest, 
especially during the holiday season. On 
December 3, San Antonio Day, there is a 
torchlight procession at Taos; on Decem- 
ber 12, the Tortugas Indians near Las 
Cruces and many other Spanish American 
villages hold their annual Fiesta of Nues- 
tra Senora de Guadalupe; and for a fort- 
night before Christmas old Spanish 
miracle plays are given in Santa Fe as 
well as many of the villages of New Mexi- 
co. On Christmas Eve bonfires to El 
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Santo Nino are burned in the streets of 


Santa Fe; there is a night procession with 


cedar torches at Taos; and there are 
ceremonial dances after midnight mass 
in the Indian mission churches at Santo 
Domingo, San Felipe, Cochiti, Tesuque, 
Santa Clara and Jemez. 

There’s always something doing in 
California, and the Christmas season in- 
spires peculiarly Californian celebrations, 
half American, with a Hollywood accent, 
and half Spanish. Among the most in- 
teresting Christmas events are Las Posa- 
das on Olvera Street in Los Angeles De- 
cember 16 to 24, the Yule Log ceremony 
at Yosemite Christmas Eve (skiing and 
skating officially begin in Yosemite De- 
cember 19) and the Christmas Tree cere- 
mony at noon on December 25 at the 
General Grant giant sequoia in Kings 
Canyon National Park. The star attrac- 
tion in California, however, is the Tour- 
nament of Roses and the Rose Bowl foot- 
ball game in Pasadena on New Year’s 
Day. Pasadena is also worth a visit at 
this time of year if only to see its fa- 
mous Christmas Tree Lane, but Santa 
Barbara and San Diego contend for top 
honors in Christmas tree decorations. For 
the unsentimental, horse races are held 
at Agua Caliente Sundays throughout De- 
cember, and the season begins at Santa 
Anita December 13. 

If you go still further west, you will 
eventually come to Hawaii, where bare- 
foot football is in progress and where a 
magnificent nativity pageant is held on 
the Iolani Palace grounds in Honolulu 
Christmas Eve, and Orientals and Occi- 
dentals stage a tnique New Year’s Eve 
celebration, shooting thousands of rockets 
into the sky on the stroke of midnight. 


PIRATE STRONGHOLD 


The first archeological reconnaissance 
of a forgotten New World city, buried 
under jungle vines for nearly two centu- 
ries, has just been carried out by Dr. 
Alfredo Metraux, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion anthropologist. 

The ruins are those of Basseterre on 
the island of Tortuga, about ten miles 


off the north coast of Haiti, which, in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, was the capital of the King- 
dom of the Pirates. & 

It was the headquarters of the French 
—and to some extent, the English—priva- — 
teers who preyed on the Spanish Main. 

To Basseterre, fortified city of thatch 
houses, the cutthroats of the Caribbean 
returned after their raids. There they 
deposited their treasures. They were as” 
bad a bunch of scoundrels as the world 
has known. Basseterre was one of his- — 
tory’s wickedest cities—scene of drink- 
ing orgies and gambling beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Yet, judging from old accounts found — 
by Dr. Metraux and checked with some 
of the actual remains, life there had its — 
softer side. Nearly every pirate had his 
home where an Indian or colored wife — 
and children awaited him. There were 
two churches—one Catholic and the 
other Protestant. Communicants of the 
rival faiths had bitter quarrels to while — 
away the time between throat-cutting ex- 
peditions. 

Today there is only a small native vil- 
lage on the site. 

The houses of the pirates have dis- 
appeared completely but the ruins of — 
their fortifications remain. They were 
apparently, Dr. Metraux says, master- 
pieces of military architecture. Seven- 
teenth-century brass cannon are strewed 
around the site, buried in mud or covered — 
with vines. 

Colored children play with the ancient 
cannon balls. Basseterre was the armory 
of the pirates, and their chief supply 
center. 

British and French captured the town 
from each other nine times. It finally was 
razed by the French after they made — 
peace with Spain, and nobody was al- 
lowed to live there. The present inhabi- | 
tants have drifted in since. 


HIGH SPEED TO FLORIDA a 


The Florida Special (East Coast), 
high speed, long-distance de luxe tourist 
train will begin. its fifty-fifth consecutive 
winter season on December 12, with a 
new twenty-four-hour running seheduleml 
between New York and Miami, Florida. 

Drawn by three Diesel-electric units 
providing six thousand horse power, the 


famous all-Pullman, seventeen-car train 


4 


will leave Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, at 1:00 p.m. daily, arriving at 
Miami twenty-four hours later, one night 
out, with opportunity to attend to one’s 
business in the morning in New York ae 
enjoy the whole afternoon next day 

Miami, and negotiating the 1,388 miles 
between New York and Miami at an aver- 
age rate of 57.83 miles an hour, including | 
stops. 


2 2? Page Booklet 


ABOUT 


ST. PETERSBURG | 


Florida... 


new and interesting booklet filled with attractive pictures, some in natural colors, 
s been prepared to tell you the complete story of the Sunshine City. It tells 
gut the delightful climate, the sports and entertainment, the pleasant living 
aditions and warm hospitality of this community. It explains why 300,000 visitors 
nually enjoy their winter vacations here. Write today for this booklet. Plan to 
me early and stay late. Address G L. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Petersburg, Florida. 
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of 
Miam! BEACH 


Planned and built to give Miami Beach a hotel 
ranking with America’s finest. Private beach and 
gardens assure “elbow room” for a carefully re- 
stricted clientele. Reservations in advance. No 
deviation from these published season dates: No- 
vember 20 to April 20—and plans may be made 
accordingly. Deluxe brochure on request. 


FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 


WHITMAN 


OCEAN FRONT AT 34th STREET 
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ee Ding e CaprivaTinc ... colorful Havana! 
Enjoy it to y the utmost at The Nacional, distinguished, 
superbly located, resort hotel ... with gaiety and delight- 
ful diversions of its own. Smart private beach... 


Cuba’s most brilliant 


outdoor 
pool...tennis and other sports... 
‘supper club, Bajo la Luna. * 549 rooms, all outside with 
bath. Winter rates from $6 single, $11 double. * Apply 
Travel Agents, or 17 E. 42 St., New York City, or Ingraham 
Bldg., Miami, Fla., or Resident Manager, Havana, Cuba. © 


a 


HUMP ae reve 


New, smart, complete, DIFFERENT — a 
vacation paradise in a glamorous “South 
Seas” setting. Tenth-mile private beach. 
Tiled pool. Cabanas. Game, sun-bathing 
equipment. Outdoor and indoor dancing, 
dining, entertainment, bars. Famous Manga 
. Reva Room. Beautiful tropic garden. Gay 
social life. Selected clientele, Courteous, 
complete services. The one ideal place for 
a perfect vacation in Miami Beach. Open 
all year. For folder, details, see your travel 
agent, or write: 


JOHN M. DUFF JR., Manager 
OCEAN FRONT AT 20TH STREET 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S TRULY FAMOUS 


NIGHT CLUBS 


fi 15 Te 


RESTAURANT. AND GARDEN 
HANAN-A: CO BA 


SANS SOUCI where typical 
Cuban orchestras play. 


SANS SOUCI prides itself 
justifiably on its unexcelled 
service and unsurpassed 
cuisine and bar. The prepara- 
tion of both is in the hands of 
expert chef and bartenders. 


SANS SOUCI is 
located within ten 
minutes drive of 
the Casino Na- 
cional, Havana 
Weaichit.s Crop 
Country Club and 
Oriental Park— 
only twelve miles 
from Havana. 


BRINGING HOME OUR CHRISTMAS TREES a 
(Continued from page 15) | 


in four to eight years. They are 
planted about five thousand to the 
acre.” 

Gangs of men who go out to the 
wilderness for your Christmas trees 
find it zestful, seasonal work, much 
like sapping maples in Vermont or 
picking fruit in California or harvest- 
ing cane down south. The tree men 
—Santa Clauses, they call each other 
—develop a certain fine camaraderie. 
Groups compete with each other, then 
assemble in camp at night for hilarity 
and fun. Most of the workers are 
young men, unmarried, because the 
job is usually far from any perma- 
nent residence and is temporary. They 
go out in trucks and they live in the 
forest itself, housed in log barracks 
or sometimes in tents. 

One true story you'll hear in a 
Washington Christmas camp concerns 
a nameless fellow who walked in 
looking for a job, The boss was very 
busy that cold afternoon in October. 
Snow was a foot deep. 

“All right, git you an axe there 
and start cutting four-footers,” he 
told the man, hurriedly. “They’re 
marked with strings. Over yonder, 
bout a mile beyond that ridge.” 

Then the boss saw that the stranger 
looked hungry. 

“Have you et?” he asked. 

The new man shook his head. 

“Tt’s a barrel of apples yonder in 
the shack. Go grab some, till sup- 
pers 

The gang watched in astonishment 
while the stranger ate not one apple 
but nine. He had been famished. 

“Have to call you Apple Jack!” 
they announced, in all friendliness 
now. 

He went to work then, and the gang 
scattered into the snowy forest. At 
supper, nobody thought about him. 
He wasn’t there. At breakfast he was 
still forgotten. At noon next day, 
the boss suddenly ‘remembered. 

“Where’s that Apple Jack fellow I 
hired?” he demanded. 

Nobody could say. They decided 
he had walked on back to town, dis- 
appointed with Christmas tree work. 

But that week end when some of 
the laborers were loading a huge 
sled, one youth moved a bunch of 
trees and stopped all at once. 

“Hey!” he breathed, in awe. “Look 
there!” 

A man’s leg protruded from under 
the stacked four-footers. They pulled 
him out, frozen. Only an old sack 
had been used for cover, Plainly the 
starved man had been too weak to get 
back to camp that night and had 
crawled under his own stacked trees, 
for protection. 

Somewhere up there today a log 
headpiece marks the grave, on it the 
boys have carved: 

APPLE JACK 
And under the only name they ever 
knew for him is a picture of a little 
Christmas Tree, 

The evergreens cut for Christmas 
sale range from one foot to forty 
feet in height. Most popular is the 
five-foot specimen, retailing at about 
seventy-five cents. The largest trees 
are used by stores, banks, churches 
and such. Grocers often suffer a 
heavy loss on their stocks of Christ- 
mas trees because it is impossible to 
estimate competition far enough in 
advance, or to guess what the season’s 
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demand will be. Profit at best is 
thin. Consider, for example, the costs 
involved in moving a tree as tall as 
yourself all the way from Washing-— 
ton to Texas or Maine to Georgia, as 
is done each year. Only a very few 
areas can meet the demand from local 
forests. And unless you are a farmer, 
the custom of going out and cutting 
your own tree is forever lost, how-— 
ever nostalgic the thought may make 
us. 
When the fir or spruce or other — 
seedling leaves the forest, not much 
is done to it until it reaches your 
hands. The butt end may be trimmed 
smooth and dipped in wax, and a 
stand may be provided. Beyond that, 
it’s up to you to care for your tree, — 
Assuming that you are wiser than 
the average person and therefore buy 
your tree early—how will you pre- 
serve it until the sacred hour? The ~ 
government foresters offer a prescrip- ~ 
tion for that: 
Set your tree in a crock or bottle that 
will hold about one gallon of liquid. — 
Mix five grams of citric acid and six 
grams of malic acid or pectin in three 
quarts of water. Add fifteen grams of © 
calcium carbonate and pour the whole 
solution into the -crock. As the tree 
uses up the solution, add water. 
This preparation is inexpensive and — 
will keep the tree fresh and fragrant — 
for weeks. If you can’t go to that — 
little trouble, however, then do pare 
off the tree butt and set it in plain — 
water; this alone will help a lot. 
Store in a cool, damp place if pos- 
sible. 
What you do to your tree at dec- 
oration time is your own business, 
but you might—for once at least— 
want to revert back to the very be- © 
ginning of the decorated tree in 
America and do one in its original 
beauty. Following that tradition will — 
be both inexpensive and delightful: 
the first decorations were only red © 
apples and popcorn. 
For best sentiment the corn must — 
be popped in your own home. (You 
are to be pitied if you’ve never done 
that!) Almost every grocer has — 
canned popcorn in the grain, ready to 
pop. If you haven’t the place, ar- 
range for it elsewhere. Round up 
your own or your friends’ children to — 
help. Then with ordinary needles 
and thread string the white, unbut- 
tered corn, right out of the popper. 
Festoon these strings around the tree. — 
with care and taste; don’t just hang 
them on. Use only the biggest, red- — 
dest apples and shine them until they 
almost shriek their beauty. A soft — 
rag will do it. Red and white on a. 
rich green tree—it is still about the 
prettiest possible combination, and it 
is all earthy and natural and good. 
The Christmas tree is at once new 
and ancient. Away back centuries be- 
fore the Nativity, evergreens were 
associated with worship. Even the 
sun god religions used green trees, — 
and the people in Egypt used them — 
in their sacred celebrations as sym- — 
bols of life triumphant over death. — 
At their feast of - Saturn, ancient — 
Romans raised boughs of evergreens. 
Grecians on the south of Europe and — 
Scandinavians on the north held the 
fir in reverence, and in Druid lore 
eternal life was symbolized by ever- 
greens. Norsemen said evergreens — 
over the door kept out witches and 


ghosts. oe 
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COMET O 


LA PROVINCE 
‘ DE 
QUEBEC 


CANADA 


There’s sport and pleasure for 
young and old in La Province 
de Quebec ... the perfect place 


for a novel winter holiday! 
There’s grand skating, tobog- 
ganing, bobsleigh racing, and 


even exciting ice-boating. Ski- 
ing, of course, is the best you 
can find! It’s only an overnight 
trip from most Eastern centres 
...and rates of exchange make 
vacation dollars go farther in 
Canada. Come to this old French 
province for a grand winter vaca- 
tion. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED BY 
U. S. CITIZENS 


See the exhibit prepared by TRAVEL) 
(and SPUR in the Canadian Room of | 
the British Fair, International Build- > 
ing, Rockefeller Centre - November 
LiSth to December 15th, 1941. 


For further information, or free book- 
let on skiing, official weather forecasts, 
snow conditions, etc., ask your local 
_tourist agency or write to La Province 
de Quebec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, or direct 
to: 


QUEBEC 


CANADA 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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| decorate does not matter. 


BRINGING HOME OUR 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


(Continued from page 38) 


But the custom of decorating the 
trees to celebrate the birth of Christ 
originated in Germany—a land where 
Christ is verboten today. That was 
only a few centuries ago. In Amer- 
ica, we didn’t know the custom until 
Hessian soldiers brought it from Ger- 
many during our Revolutionary War. 
That’s when our red apples and pop- 
corn started. Little else was used 
until about 1880. Candles had their 
heyday until electric lights came in, 
but tinsel, metal and glass baubles are 
still relatively new. 

The English contributed the yule 
log ritual—cutting, dragging in and 
burning a log to the accompaniment 
of music and merriment—but the 
United States has added one more 
important wrinkle of its own, the 
living Christmas tree. Increasingly 
year by year we decorate trees that 
are not cut at all. There’s nothing 
wrong with the idea, especially when 
one tree is decorated outside and 
another inside. It’s such a _ good 
idea, in fact, that chambers of com- 
merce, churches, park boards and 
other civic organizations, not to men- 
tion nurserymen, are urging that 
people plant evergreens on their lawns 
with Christmas decorations especially 
in mind. For an outdoor tree, apples 
and popcorn are not best. Boys and 
birds will snitch both of them, and 
rain will ruin the corn. The cactus 
Christmas trees, referred to above, 
are never cut. Cowboys in the South- 
west have a funny custom, too; on 
Christmas Eve these bow-legged 
pranksters will decorate the first tree 
in sight, cactus, oak, palo verde, mes- 
quite, anything—with whatever is at 
hand. Most often the “ornaments” 
at hand are such things as tin cans, 
empty bottles, horseshoes, old cartons, 
holey sox, rags. On one occasion 
they even tied up a dead cat! But you 
must not mistake their doings for ir- 
reverence; it’s merely cowboys’ idea 
of fun. 

When no living tree is available for 
outdoor decoration on town yard or 
lawn, a second “grocery store” ever- 
green often is stuck up in the ground, 
sometimes several of them in artistic 
series. Yours will stay beautiful un- 
til well past New Year’s Day, in the 
moist soil, and will give magnificence 
to your home and joy to all passers- 
by. Colored lights are important for 
outdoors but, again, exactly how you 
Any tree 
can be beautiful. What does matter 
is the spirit behind your efforts, the 
why of your Christmas Tree. 
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Venes Romance, \e 


Recreation and 
Rhythm onthe 


Trek westward to Phoenix t 
for adventure and glamour galore. SON 
Frontier day thrills ... with all the comforts o 
home . . . await you in this warm, dry Valley of 
the Sun. Canter over enchanted mesas . . . 
revel in chuck wagon dinners ‘round an open 
campfire ... pack into deep-canyoned moun- 
tains . . listen to the songs of the range 
strummed by the cowboys. Play golf, tennis, 
polo . . . or sun-laze the days away in palm- 
lined patios. Gather with smart crowds at 
fashionable hotels and resorts. Phoenix and 
nearby towns offer furnished homes, apart- 
ments and bungalows . . . hotels, ranches and 
desert resorts . . . to fit every travel budget. 
‘Go Western’ this winter for the most i 

fascinating, most adventurous 
vacation of your life. 


we 


Valley of the Sun Club 


Waleoftesinci i PIZON A 


Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 


Name 
Address 
Clty 


BEARS THAT BECOME GODS 
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salmon, the bird flounders helplessly 
about like a drunken thing, and loses 
control over its wings and legs. The 
hunter emerges and easily captures 
the giddy raven. 

A crow may be related to a raven 
but he is made of tougher fiber. 
When fed the poisoned fish, the crow 
feasts, then flies blithely away un- 
affected, leaving a surprised hunter. 

The Hokkaido aborigine hunts the 
eagle in exactly the same interesting 
manner as does the Lofoten Islander. 
Ambushed near the place frequented 
iby the eagle, he snares its leg with a 
hooked wire. The Ainu hunter, how- 
ever, saves himself the trouble of 
struggling with the angry bird by 
chewing and spitting penup into the 
face of the noble bird. This has the 
miraculous effect of quieting it at 
once. 

The poison used in the hunting of 
larger game, such as bear, deer, and 
wolves, is more potent and not to be 
trifled with. If a man is shot acci- 
dentally by a poisoned arrow his only 
recourse is to immediately cut away 
the flesh from the wound before the 
poison spreads. 

Kuroda-san, a settler of Nibutani, 
told me the story of a local youth 
shot by a poisoned arrow when he 


released a set bear trap. He cour- 


ageously cut away the flesh with his |. 


hunting knife, but worked too slowly. 
The leg remained swollen, turned 
purple, and the boy died from the in- 
jury. 

Another story concerned two hunt- 
ers in the woods when one of them 
unwittingly sprung a set bear trap 
and was shot in the leg with a 


‘poisoned arrow. The injured man cut 


a generous area and tossed away the 
flesh. Because death usually occurs 
within fifteen minutes, his frightened 
companion ran to the village to seek 
help in bringing back the body from 
the woods. When he returned, the 
injured hunter could not be found. 

The rescue party finally located him 
in the village of Piratori having a 
drink. 

“But where is your injury?” asked 
the astonished men. 

The injured hunter lifted his trouser 
leg and displayed a large bloody hole 
crudely covered with a piece of news- 
paper. ; 

Only his quickness and courage 
saved his life. 

Woodsmen are careful, however, 
and accidents are few as each hunter 
pursues game within a given area. 

* * & 
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THE TIDEWATER SOUTH GOES MODERN 
(Continued from page 34) 


been wilder dreams, however, than 
that cheap enough power will some 
day be available, and that our South- 
ern clays will replace our bauxite 
imports from abroad. 

With limestone and phosphate rock, 
two other mineral resources known 
to exist in huge quantities, the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. There is 
already a profitable market for phos- 
phate rock: throughout the Tidewater 
and Piedmont areas in both the Caro- 
linas and Georgia are several million 
acres of retired cotton and tobacco 
lands. Phosphate can help restore the 
vitality of these lands which can 
support a thriving livestock industry. 
Already important steps have been 
taken in this direction. In the north- 
eastern section of North Carolina 
alone the number of high-grade beef 
cattle has increased within the past 
few years more than 1,000 per cent. 

But you'd have to stop in at a 
Southern livestock show to believe 
this figure, for the best cattle and 
hogs don’t go grubbing along the rail- 
road tracks. They graze in fenced 
pastures, sometimes many miles back 
from the main highways, and unless 
you get lost on a detour or happen 
to know somebody who is raising 
high-grade stock, you might travel a 
thousand miles through Georgia and 
the Carolinas without seeing anything 


that belongs in the twentieth century. 
But in the livestock shows you see 
the best there is. You see 4-H Club 
boys taking blue ribbons with their 
hogs and heifers, and former cotton 
and tobacco farmers with prize bulls 
by stock shipped in from Canada and 
the West. 

But the greatest immediate value 
of these limestone deposits would 
seem to be in connection with a news- 
print mill, and nobody any longer can 
question the South’s need for another 
newsprint mill. Lime, extracted from 
limestone, is absolutely essential in 
the manufacture of newsprint. 
Charleston’s deposits are believed to 
be practically inexhaustible. Water 
also is abundant in the Charleston 
area, and since about five thousand 
gallons are needed to make only one 
hundred pounds of paper, it would be 
folly to think of establishing a news- 
print plant of 50,000-ton or more 
capacity where water is not as limit- 
less as the air, and practically as free. 

Santee-Cooper will soon be avail- 
able for power—and now that ar- 
rangements have been made with sev- 
eral private power companies in the 
area to feed Charleston’s new $1,000,- 
000 ferro-alloys plant until the State 
power is turned on this fall, it is 
probable that these additional sources 
will be available also. 
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GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF TRAVEL 
A 


The seasoned traveller is 
prepared with 


ACOTYpA 


BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
He doesn’t worry about 
having travel sickness spoil 
his vacation. He knows he 
can find quick relief this 
easy way :— 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAY 


At Ste. Adele . . . in the 
heart of the Laurentians’ 
most beautiful ski terrain 
. . , at this colourful Canadian Resort 
hotel. High in elevation, abundant 
openhill skiing and downhill runs, ski 
school and 2 ski-tows, a real place for 
winter fun and frolic . . . early Cana- 
dian architecture and appointments 
with the finest accommodation and 
cuisine. ‘Restricted’ clientele. Write 
or wire for booklet and rates— 


THE CHANTECLER, 
Ste. Adele en haut, P.Q. Canada. 


THE MARQUISE 
At famous St. Sauveur...the Laurentians’ 
newest luxury resort, high on the crest of Mt. 
Gabriel, . . . a combination of modern lux- 
uries and comfortable rusticity ... open slopes 
and trails, skating rink, ski school» and 2 
ski-tows directly on hotel terrain. ‘Restricted’. | 
St. Sauveur des Monts, P.Q. Canada. 


REVEL IN WINTER 


At this luxurious log chalet, 
overnight from New York 
and the Eastern States, in 
the famous Laurentians . . . 
60 rooms -with or without 
private baths comfortable 
lounges . . . cosy hearths . . . ex- 
cellent table and every up-to-date 
convenience, 2 ski tows and “Hill 
60” on the property . . well 
marked trails . . .official ski school 
and all winter activities. Restricted 
Clientele. Write The Alpine Inn, 
Ste, Marguerite Station, P.Q. Canada. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Ideal spot to play or relax, Dr 
invigorating pine-scented air. 3 famo 
golf courses (grass greens) - tennis 
riding - polo - dancing. Fine hotels 
no increase in rates, Near Fort Brag 
For details, write Pinehurst, In 
6139 Dogwood ‘Road, Pinehurst, N. | 


OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard R.R. 


DESIGNED FOR 


CGfrrsinisfuting 


a1 he 


at this modern, 150- room 
oceanfront hotel between 
Miami and Palm Beach. 
American Plan. Restricted. 
WRITE for new natural-color 
“preview” booklet. 
Arthur H. Ogle 
Managing Director 
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LAUDERDALE BEACH 
FT. LAUDERDALE HOTEL 


FLORIDA 
P.O BOX 2086 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments. and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 


4 rooms, furnished or not 


(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE 


15,000 acres. On the Rim there I can 
sit in Lookout house and see all of 
Phoenix framed by a rock window. 
Worst part is, I do sit there, for 
hours, listening and singing while 
some friend plays a guitar, or just 
swapping stories. I ought to be in my 
office slaving, in order to get rich so 
I could have a nervous breakdown 
and go to some health resort in my 
old age. 


Last winter I happened downtown 
in Phoenix one noon and found 877 
people having a banquet on our main 
street. I mean literally on the pave- 
ment, with baled hay holding up 
plank tables, with an orchestra and 
speakers and everything. Somebody 
wanted to celebrate something or 
other, and said let’s do it outdoors. 
It seemed like a good idea, and our 
traffic police are very broad about 
such doings. 


Another thing, we are about the 
most parade-minded town in Amer- 
ica. Well have a parade at the 
slightest or no provocation. Since 
distances don’t matter much out west, 
bands and floats will be sent from 
two hundred miles away to march 
with us. One parade last February 
had more than 1,300 saddle horses 
and dozens of horse-drawn vehicles. 
One of the latter was half a block 
long and had an estimated million 
fresh flowers on it. We are “agin” 
motor-drawn floats in parades. We 
close our schools, our stores, our 
homes, and sit on the sunny side- 
walks for hours while the procession 
moves by. If we are a mind to, we 
get up and march in it some. We 
nearly always wind up at a desert 
barbecue. 


One of the good friends I made 
here was a Mrs. Adaline Gray. She 
started to the Coast in 1867 in a 
covered wagon, but stopped in Jack 
Swilling’s home to rest, and rested 
in Phoenix until she died in 1938. 
She developed a big farm—her old 
home still stands, a red brick mansion 
beside the river—and a few years ago 
an airplane landed in the pasture next 
to her land. She crawled through 
the barbed wire and went over to it. 


“Howdy, Mrs. Gray,’ the aviator 
welcomed her. “We're going to have 
an airport here. Since we're neigh- 
bors, how about taking you up for 
your first ride?” 

“Today’s my eightieth birthday, so 
don’t mind if I do,” she said. 

They flew for half an hour. 
came back down all in a dither. 

“Taw!” she exclaimed. “It took me 
days to ride that far on a mule once. 
You Phoenix youngsters ought to 
take more stock in these contraptions. 
They beat mules all holler, for 
travelin’!” 

They took her advice, those Phoe- 
nix boys, and Phoenix today is the 
second largest air center in America. 
Its Valley of the Sun is dotted with 
training fields. Hundreds of British 
cadets are learning to fly there. So 
are thousands of Americans. Uncle 
Sam reasoned that Phoenix, along 
with San Antonio, Texas, the “West 
Point of The Air,” was within ideal 
range of the Mexican border. It is 
from our south that we can expect 
invasion, if it ever comes; and if it 
doesn’t, then commercial air lines can 


She 


PHOENIX—METROPOLIS OF THE DESERT 
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build from our border states deep 
into Pan America. 


I told you we are a city of sur- 
prises. It is a surprise to most peo- 
ple to find dates growing here. Dates, 
just like those from Arabia, only 
much better grade. The Phoenix area 
is the best date land in all the world. 
And dates, you'll be surprised to 
know, have the highest food value 
per pound of any agricultural prod- 
uct in the world. We get fancy prices 
for ours, my friends! So would you. 


We have so doggone many fine 
grapefruit that we can’t give them 
away—which is surprising in this era 
of world hunger. That situation will 
hold until world transportation sys- 
tems can be improved. Our oranges 
are almost as good as California, 
Texas and Florida say theirs are. 
Our winter lettuce is a world monop- 
oly for about six weeks. Our moun- 
tain scenery is without peer—and I 
know, because as a writer I get 
around. It is tops not only in form 
and majesty but in color, too. Did 
you know Maxfield Parrish painted 
his famous canyon reds and blues 
not far from my Phoenix home? We 
have a distinguished artist colony 
every year. 


Literally everybody who comes to 
Phoenix is surprised at our schools. 
We rank among the top three states 
in America in our educational sys- 
tem. That big, impressive collection 
of buildings, beside that great sta- 
dium which you see as you enter 
Phoenix on Highway, 60, 70, 80 and 
89, is not some great Western uni- 
versity. It is our Phoenix Union 
High School. And—human nature 
being what it is—even that is out of 
date! The trustees made a sad er- 
ror two years ago. They erected a 
second one, North Phoenix High 
School, right across the street from 
the swanky Phoenix Country Club. 
Naturally, the architect made it more 
beautiful, more modern, more pic- 
turesque, adapting the lovely Spanish 
and Indian architectures which are 
our heritage here. It is perhaps the 
prettiest high school in the west to- 
day. Its stadium is classic, its foot- 
ball team is state champion already. 
So—guess which school all our kids 
want to go to? Grand old P.U.HS. 
is a country bumpkin! 

Our Junior College is in similar 
new and beautiful concept, across 
town near a two-mile-long lagoon in 
Encanto Park, with golf courses, ten- 
nis courts and riding stables. Credit 
is given for horsemanship (Western 
style) as well as for Latin and 
trigonometry. We have a dozen or 
sO private schools where dressing up 
and saying-the-right-thing-at-the- 
right-time take precedence over mathe- 
matics—which to my notion is just 
swell. You wouldn’t expect such ex- 
clusive finishing schools in a town 
that tobacco - chewing Jack Swilling 
founded, and that later preferred not 
college students but the insane! 

But of all our surprises, and of all 
our pleasures, the desert itself ranks 
first. From the desert stems our 
glory, our everything. 

To the uninitiated the word “des- 
ert” arouses a feeling of danger, of 
abandonment and fear of the un- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Wiiilea Gilelude 


IN THE 


KINGDOM 


OF THE SUN 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA- CALIFORNIA 


You set your own tempo for living 
in this land of health and sun- 
shine. Whatever vacation activity 
you prefer is yours to enjoy. Just 
the kind of hotel, Inn or Guest 
Ranch accommodations you pre- 
fer are at your disposal. 


Visit Carlsbad 
Caverns en rovie 


G0 ROCK ISLAND 


ARIZONA LIMITED—for stream- 
lined speed and luxury—evety 
other day — beginning Dec. 15 
—between Chicago and Tucson- 
Phoenix. All-Pullman, extra 
fare. Diner-Buffet-Lounge- 
Observation Car. Stewardess- 
Nurse Service. 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—/or 
distinguished comfort— daily 
between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Observation Car. 
Standard Pullmans. Tourist 
Pullman westbound. Diner. De 
luxe Chair Cars. Club Lounge Car. 


CALIFORNIAN —/for luxurious 
economy—daily between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Tourist Pull- 
mans and de luxe Chair Cars. 
Special chair car for women 
and children. Stewardess-Nurse 
Service. Economy meals in Din- 
ing Car. Club Lounge for sleep- 
ing car patrons. Tourist Pull- 
man to and from San Diego. 


ROCK ISLAND offers the only 
main line through service from 
Chicago to El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix and Palm Springs en 
route to Los Angeles. 


Through servi''e daily from St. Louis 
and Men phis. Connecting service 
from Twin Cities via Kansas City. 


For information and descriptive literature 


A.D. MARTIN 
Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Sands as white as ala! 


baster . . . water so blue 
it matches the cloudless 
sky . . . make Puerto 
Rico’s beaches famous all 
over the world. They are 
the center of a merry 
world right now, with 
Uncle Sam’s_ Aviators, 
Sailors and Soldiers shar- 
ing in the festivities. 
Let your travel agent 
plan your trip to Puerto 
Rico, or write direct for 


full particulars. 


Government of 


Puerto Rico 


INSTITUTE of 


TOURISM 


1457 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Department of Agriculture 


and Commerce 


Office of Publicity and 
Promotion of Tourism of 


Puerto Rico 


4146 C Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
Please send me ()Hotels, Apartments ( ) Living Conditions, Costs ( ) Sports 
your Free Booklet, Z . 
and facts about_{ ) Dude Ranches { ) Schools & Colleges. incl. Univ. of Arizona 


NAME 


o complete change 
now in America’s 
healthiest, sunniest 


winter rendezvous 
New life...new zest await 
you in Tucson. It’s the 
U.S. number one spot 
for midwinter relaxation. 
+ Constant dry sunshine 
...low humidity...cool 
nights...no fog...no dew 
I's exhilarating! + Plan 
now to come. Fast trans- 
continental train, plane 
service. Every metropol- 
itan facility for ‘absentee’ 
business- management. 


ADDRESS 


PHOENIX—METROPOLIS OF THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 41) 


known. We expect the earth to be 
barren. But I have walked there 
when every step crushed wild flowers. 
A thousand growths are found, some 
with blossoms no bigger than pin 
heads and some—believe it, for it is 
true—with flower stalks as high as a 
three-story building! (The maguey 
grows up to forty feet and more). 
Great trees turn billowy yellow or 
purple in spring. Saguaros that are 
leafless candelabra two hundred years 
old will blossom and bear edible fruit 
for as much as four consecutive years 
without one drop of rain. Many blos- 
soms appear only at night. Desert 
clouds are studies to entrance every 
photographer and artist; almost every 
twilight curtains magnificent splashes 
of crimson and gold. And the animal 
life of the desert is a fantasia. 


As to our town proper, it was a 
poet, Robert J. Hannelly, who teaches 
mathematics in our Junior College, 
who said the nicest thing I’ve ever 
heard. He and I had climbed two 
thousand feet to the top of Squaw 
Peak, where we could see Phoenix 
etched in detail like a living map. 
For a long time we just stared. 

“When the current five hundred- 
year period shall have elapsed,” said 
Bob, then, “it may be that the Phoe- 
nix we know will burn in some mili- 
tary or political holocaust, to carry 
on the mythical omen, Look how 
beautiful it is today, after only 
seventy-five years. After that next 
reincarnation—l’d like to have at 
least one glimpse!” 

So would I. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,’’ published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1941, State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is one of the publishers of ‘‘Travel’’ and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the dates shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: That the names 
and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher; Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc., 


116 East 16th Street, New York; Coburn 


Gilman, editor, 116 East 16th Street, New York; Business managers, none. Owner, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc., a corporation; Robert M. McBride, 116 East 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y., Hampton Anderson 


Bedford Hills, Westchester Co., New York; E. B. 


Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders owning or holding 

1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 

security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 


they appear upon the books of the company, 


but also, in cases where the stockholder or 


security holder appears upon the books of the company, as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that 


any other person, association or corporation 


has any intercs! direct or indirect, in the 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 


Secretary, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1941. 
JAMES M. CUNNINGHAM, 
Notary Public. 
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~eNiaaaablcat Our famous ‘Trip List’’ 


contains detailed listing of all luxury, 
and economy Ocean, Land and Air 
Cruises; one way rates, Pictures and 
Maps, We have a unique knowledge of 
delightful places to stay—in Canada, 
U.S.A, and West 

Indies. Consult TRAMP TRIPS inc. 
270 Broadway, N. Y. C. CO. 77-3743 


Riding trains is fun! 
You can travel America 
in your armchair with 
Trains... tne monthly 
magazine 0: ictures, 
25 asi or Maps facts, telling the 
Cade colorful, comprehensive 
write direct. story of railroads. Don’t 
miss December Trains! 


rains 


Magazine 


2s Tra INS Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOTEL 


PALM BEACH, FLA, 
* . 
American and 


European Plan 


ATTRACTIVE RATES — 


A la carte Grill, Patio | 
and Bar 


* 
A STEP TO THE OCEAN , 
* 


N. Y. Office—BRyant 9-2834 | 
Write for Booklet r 
JAMES J. FARRELL, Manager 


Summer: Monmouth Hotel, 


Spring Lake, N. J. 


NO TIPPING 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 * DOUBLE FROM $4, 
At the Capitol Plaza 


he DODGE HOTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry B. Williams, Manager 


he 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. : 
1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $3.50 # 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 

Geo. H, Newton, Mor. 


14 East 28th@se. 
New York. 
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The New Travel Book by 
THE OAKLEYS 


BEHOLD THE 
WEST INDIES 


By Amy Oakley 
Illustrated by Thornton Oakley 


The reader is taken on a delightful 
journey leading from the Leeward 
and Windward Islands to Mar- 
tinique, then on to Barbados, Trini- 
dad, the Dutch West Indies, Vene-_ 
zuela, Colombia, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico and finally to the Virgin 
Islands. $4.00 
At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. — 
35 West 32nd Street, New York — 


HUGHES PRINTING | 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 
~ 4 
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GIVE 
CALENDARS 
this Christmas 


—they make the perfect gift because 
they are artistic and useful . . . 


‘Let calendars carry your Christmas greeting! 
of throbbing events. 1942 is going to be another. People will want to be date 
conscious. Consider small calendars in place of insipid greeting cards. They are 
inexpensive and, unlike cards, will remind the recipient of you every day in the year. 
Send a useful greeting this year. DODGE CALENDARS have been designed to fit 
every interest and every purse. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CALENDAR 


This monthly calendar makes the perfect gift to every patriotic citizen in these 
days of preparedness and war. 

Each sheet is dramatically illustrated with action photographs of both training 
and leisure in the various Army camps, at the flying fields and bases of the Air 
Corps, and on the ships and training bases of the U. S. Navy. 

This is a six sheet calendar, with cover in two colors, printed on a heavy mat 
paper and tied with red, white and blue cord. Boxed. Size 9”x12”. $.75 postpaid. 


THE POOR RICHARD CALENDAR 


The best-loved and most famous sayings from Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor 
Richard’s Almanack” are preserved in this attractive six-sheet calendar. “One 
today is worth two tomorrow,” “Content makes poor men rich, discontent makes 
rich men poor,” “Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him”— 
these are but a few of the many classic aphorisms. 

There are six sheets, with cover, handsomely printed in two colors and tied 
with silk cord. Boxed. Size 9”x12”. $.75 postpaid 


THE AUDUBON CALENDAR OF BIRDS 


The twelve sheets and cover are full natural color reproductions of the famous 
John James Audubon paintings of American birds. A thirteenth sheet carries 
a detailed deseription of each bird and its range. Boxed. 

Flat style for hanging—Large size, 834"x117@”, $1.10 
Small size, 654”x 854”, $ .60 
Easel style for standing—Small size, 654”x 85%”, $ .90 


1941 has been a calendar year—full 


FREE with every order of $3.00 or more 


three convenient little books to slip into your pocket or for some one else’s 
Xmas stocking. Each is wrapped in gay holiday paper tied loosely so it 
may be opened to insert a Christmas greeting without mutilating the 
wrapping. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


One of Emerson’s most famous books which provides invigorating reading 
especially pertinent to these times. In the lives of Plato, Shakespeare, 


Napoleon and others, Emerson shows how single men have influenced the 
course of world events. Bound in cloth. 223 pages. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT By Matthew Arnold 


The great English poet and literary critic’s fine essay on culture done into 
an attractive little gift book. 74 pages. 


JEWEL BIRTHDAY BOOK 


A convenient birthday book with space for the dates of your family and 
friends and famous quotations from the classics suitable to each day. It 

_ gives besides the birthstones for every month and their meaning. Bound in 
fabrikoid. 74 pages. 


These books are yours absolutely free if your order for calendars totals $3. 


Cover of POOR RICHARD 
CALENDAR is in two colors 
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Cover of AUDUBON CALENDAR 


Cover of ARMY AND NAVY CAL- 


Typical Cover of Calendar of Cheer Series 


THE FAMOUS “CALENDAR OF CHEER” SERIES 


The most widely sold calendars in America 


Fifty-three pages of cheerful, sunny, inspiring mottoes and epigrams 
from the master thinkers and philosophers of the ages. 

Printed in red and black throughout, covers in four colors, hand- 
somely boxed, with a column for daily notes. The flat style is tied 
with a gay, red silk ribbon; the easel style rests on a red easel sup- 
ported by brass rings. There are five different calendars in the series: 

The Contentment Calendar The Sunlit Road Calendar 
The Calendar of Sunshine The Calendar of Cheer 
The Calendar of Friendship 
Flat style, size 6”x8”, $.50, five for $2.25, postpaid 
Easel style, size 6”x8”, $.80, five for $3.75, postpaid 


THE “FAVORITE” CALENDAR OF CHEER SERIES 


As inexpensive as the better Christmas cards 


A smaller edition of the Calendar of Cheer Series with different 
mottoes and epigrams. 26 pages, with stimulating quotations on each 
page. In two colors; covers in full color. Both flat and easel styles. 
Boxed. 

Flat style, size 334”x5”, $.30, four for $1.00 
Easel style, size 334”x5”, $.60, four for $2.25 


THE CALENDAR OF 
BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 


Fifty-two pages of the sunshine 
of the Scriptures—Boxed 


ENDAR is in two colors 


The 


ARMY and NAVY 
Calendar 


Large size—flat style, size 6”x8”, 
$.50, five for $2.25 
easel style, size 6”x8”, 
$.80, four for $.300 
Small size, 26 pages and cover, 
flat style, size 334”x5”, 
$.30, four for $1.00 
Small size 26 pages and cover, 
easel style, size 334”x5”, 
$.60, four for $2.25 


At better bookshops, stationers and depart- 
ment stores, or 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 E. 16th ST., NEW YORK 


Largest Publishers of Art Calendars in 


antes cael 


“Winston will win us the War. 
Only Ernie can save us the Peace!” 
The English People 


England’s Number 2 Man speaks out! 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
OF THE FUTURE © 
By ERNEST BEVIN 


Great Britain’s distinguished Minister of Labor and the guiding genil 
“all-out” effort on her Home Front tells not only of the part that cal 
labor are playing in the theater of war but, more important, of the ] 
will play in the new social order which will emerge at the war's end 
this war is over,” says Mr. Bevin, “the task of rebuilding the world h 
done. This time it must be the economic reconstruction of the whole 
tion of society.” What Ernest Bevin says will make America rub its” 
think. 7 
AMBASSADOR WINANT SAYS: “It is a ringing message in ia 
freedom by one of the great men -of our time. . . bold, forthright 
I recommend this volume.” . oy 
The most important book to come: out of England since the beginni 


war, 


At all bookse 


